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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


JOURNALISTIC 
FOURTH 
WRITING EDITION 


By GRANT M. HYDE 


HE new edition of this pioneer high-school textbook—the only one that 
Seiad a classroom course in journalism with a practical handbook 
for student editors—places more emphasis on modern newspaper make-up 
and the less expensive methods of printing school papers; pays greater 
attention to the problems of the school yearbook; includes more material on 
photography; and introduces a new bibliography and many new illustra- 
tions. 468 pages. $2.00 


THE CENTURY HANDBOOK 
OF WRITING FOURTH EDITION 
By GARLAND GREEVER and EASLEY S. JONES 


HIS book concentrates on essentials. It provides not only clear explana- 
tions and habit-forming drill on correct usage, but also an effective 
means of combating chronic misapplications of rules. It is compactly organ- 
ized. Clearly defined, briefly stated rules are followed by apt examples and 
supplemented by parallel exercises. It includes articles dealing with study 
habits and the use of the library, consistent style, jargon, a simplified treat- 
ment of punctuation, etc. $7.50 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
REVISED 
IN FACT AND STORY EDITION 


By GEORGE F. REYNOLDS 


HIS remarkably complete and compact account of the origin and history 
‘ta English literature now covers contemporary writing up to the close 
of World War II. The book contains a wealth of information regarding tradi- 
tions and events which influenced thought and helped to mould literary 
form; the lives of authors, including many interesting anecdotes; accounts of 
the literary periods, etc. The text is highly organized for easy reference, and 
is generously illustrated. $2.50 
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for Free Sample Copy 
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| Edited by William Lewin, Ph.D. 
A 64-Page Magazine Devoted to 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


172 Renner Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


An Outgrowth of Committee 
Activities in the Department 
of Secondary Teachers of the 
National Education Association 


Students will praise it as “practical” 


Teachers will call it “usable”... 


SKILLS 


GRADE lo 


by Lucy H. CHAPMAN, and THOMAS CAULEY 


Based upon experience of everyday living, designed 
to help students organize that experience and inte- 
grate their personalities, this book makes composi- 
tion work a way of living rather than academic 
exercise. 


The means of organizing ideas and experience get 
special attention: outlining, paragraphing, subordina- 
tion and co-ordination. 


A complete re-teaching of grammar-usage is accom- 
panied by 2000 practice sentences, most of them in 
drill paragraphs of intrinsic reading interest. 


Examination copies sent upon request. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
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Criticism in the Twentieth Century 
A Bird View 


CLARENCE D. THORPE’ AND NORMAN E. NELSON? 


Crrricisa in England and America is 
just now a very lively form of literary 
art. It is virile, adventuresome, signifi- 
cant. It has never been taken more seri- 
ously, has not, one may say, ever taken 
itself more seriously, been more self- 
conscious, more convinced of its own in- 
dispensability. Its effects have been im- 
mense both in the creative field and in 
education, where it influences the inter- 
pretation of masterpieces and shapes at- 
titudes toward literature and life. If a 
student who had sat in college literature 
classes thirty or even twenty years ago 
could sit again in such classes today, he 
would, we believe, observe a considerable 
change: less attention to historical data 
and to external matters in general, more 
attention to literature itself, a closer 
study of the internal things of poems, 
plays, and novels—of diction and im- 
agery and connotations, of inner struc- 
ture and meaning, of intrinsic values. 
And part of this change could be traced, 
certainly, to shifts of emphasis and meth- 
ods in contemporary criticism. 

Criticism came into the twentieth cen- 

* Protessor of English, University of Michigan. 


2 Associate professor of English, University of 
Michigan. 


tury in various broad streams, none of 
them wholly independent of the others, 
yet each bearing distinctive characteris- 
tics. Chief among these were scholarly 
historical-scientific criticism and the 
various forms and aspects of romantic 
theory. There were also the Arnoldian 
brand of humanism, itself partly ro- 
mantic, partly classical; psychological 
criticism, also with romantic affiliations; 
and Marxism and naturalistic material- 
ism, which were only beginning to take 
hold but were soon to assert themselves 
more strongly. 

Historical criticism has in general 
found its natural home in an academic 
atmosphere, though its modern formula- 
tion was elsewhere; and, so far as Eng- 
land and America are concerned, it may 
be regarded as an importation rather 
than as an indigenous growth, as a trans- 
plantation and adaptation of European 
thought and scholarship. By the end of 
the nineteenth century, Continental uni- 
versities had become the mecca for 
American and English students of litera- 
ture. Returning, they brought with them 
doctrines that had been developed in 
these universities on the basis of theories 
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originally advanced by such German 
romantics as Herder and Hegel and by 
such French positivists or biologically 
minded thinkers as Taine, Sainte-Beuve, 
and Brunetiére. Though these doctrines 
differed significantly among themselves, 
they all encouraged the interpretation of 
works of literature as organic expressions 
of national or individual genius, subject 
to the influences of temporal, racial, and 
social milieu, to be explained and evalu- 
ated, therefore, only through exhaustive 
study of every factor that could have had 
a part in their production. 

It is only natural that literary criti- 
cism, like other human disciplines, should 
have been pervasively affected in our 
time by the tremendous expansion of 
science, especially in psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and anthropology, but even in biol- 
ogy and physics. The critical mind has 
been highly responsive to discoveries and 
speculations in these fields; and many 
critics have attached themselves to a 
scientific rather than a philosophical, in- 
tuitional, or mystical base; some have 
announced themselves as pragmatists, 
accepting the scientific method, some- 
what broadened, as their only guide to 
value; and some have sworn allegiance to 
the new gospel of semanticism or semasi- 
ology or unified science: “In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was 
God.” In ali this, contemporary critics 
have been merely following, with a re- 
newed vigor gathered from recent re- 
markable extensions in scientific study 
and social theory, the nineteenth-century 
tendency to study literature based on 
analogies with natural history and on 
manifestations of an evolving social, po- 
litical, and religious order. 

Romanticism, strongly fortified by 
three generations of acceptance and tem- 
porarily reinforced by such modifica- 
tions, not all of them to the good, as the 


extreme impressionism of the France- 
Wilde-Beardsley school, the Paterian- 
aesthetic approach, the antirationalistic 
tendencies of such Continental thinkers 
as Nietzsche, Bergson, and Bremond and 
the lately born Crocean_historical- 
expressionistic theory, was the dominat- 
ing force in critical activities at the be- 
ginning of the century. Even the widely 
prevalent and influential scholarly criti- 
cism had received its impetus and direc- 
tion from romantic sources, and so-called 
“scientific” criticism was largely psycho- 
logical, often bearing the impress of 
Coleridge’s methods of research into the 
ways of the poet’s mind and the sources 
of appeal in art. 

Impressionism, aestheticism, and ex- 
pressionism are not too easy to distin- 
guish from each other, are, indeed, often 
confused. Aesthetic and impressionistic 
criticism, in particular, are frequently 
identified. An actual distinction between 
them does exist, however, the more read- 
ily seen when we prefix “Paterian’”’ to 
“aesthetic.”” By “aesthetic criticism”’ 
Pater had in mind a process of analysis 
the end of which was to achieve through 
a close examination of the art object an 
understanding of the unique artistic 
(aesthetic) qualities of the painting, po- 
em, or play in question. Just as an as- 
sayer analyzes a piece of ore-bearing 
rock to determine what and how much 
precious metal it contains, the aesthetic 
critic studies a piece of literature that he 
may learn as accurately as may be its 
precise artistic content and hence be in 
position to judge its artistic value. More- 
over, the Paterian critic so associates 
aesthetic quality with ethical and reli- 
gious concepts that his total evaluation 
implies for art the dignity and signifi- 
cance of the universal and permanent. 

The true impressionist does nothing of 
the kind. His method is to read the work 
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and to observe what effect it has on him. 
He then records his impressions. That is 
the primary job of a critic: “to record the 
adventures of the soul among master- 
pieces,” as France picturesquely puts it. 

In respects closely allied to the aes- 
thetic and impressionist approach is that 
of creative or expressionist criticism. The 
two names that first come to mind here 
are Benedetto Croce and J. E. Spingarn, 
for Croce is responsible for the term “‘ex- 
pressionism”’ and Spingarn for ‘‘creative 
criticism.”’ 

Expressionism has affinities with im- 
pressionism to the extent that in both the 
participation of the reader is of high im- 
portance. It differs from impressionism 
in that, whereas the impressionist makes 
no claim to knowing or caring what went 
on in the mind of the artist before or at 
the time the work was produced, the 
expressionist insists that criticism is es- 
sentially a process of recapturing the to- 
tal experience of the author at the mo- 
ment of creation. 

To Croce, criticism must be historical. 
Historical interpretation, he explains, 
labors “to reintegrate in us the psycho- 
logical conditions that have changed in 
the course of history. It revives the 
dead, completes the fragmentary, and 
enables us to see a work of art... . asits 
author saw it in the moment of produc- 
tion.”’ Thus, criticism makes all art con- 
temporary. But Croce distinguishes 
sharply between historical study which 
ends with mere facts and that which 
unites with taste to produce critical in- 
terpretation. The collector of factual 
data is useful, but historical research can 
never alone bring a work of art “‘to birth 
in our spirit and place us in a position to 
judge it’’; for this we must presuppose 
“taste, that is to say, an alert and culti- 
vated imagination,” says Croce. In the 
end the critic’s function is to produce 


“artistic and literary history,’ which he 
defines as “a historical work of art 
founded upon one or more works of art.” 

Following Croce in his basic theory of 
criticism as expression, Spingarn evolved 
the idea of creative criticism. Even more 
specifically than Croce, who had de- 
nounced Brunetiére’s notion of ‘“evolu- 
tion of kinds”’ as a “‘superstition,”’ he re- 
jects the positivistic approach as irrele- 
vant and hostile to true criticism. ‘We 
have done with the genres, or literary 
kinds!’ he exclaims. He also rejects 
classical] rules, and he wages continued 
battle against contemporary neo-human- 
ists. The important thing about artists is 
that “they express themselves,” and the 
critic’s job is not to seek conformity to 
preconceived and arbitrary standards 
but to discover the aim of the work of art 
and then to find how successfully that 
aim has been fulfilled. His question 
about a poem must be, “What has the 
poet tried to do, and how has he fulfilled 
his intentions?” The critic must never 
forget that ‘“‘the poet’s intentions must 
be judged at the moment of the creative 
act, as mirrored in the work of art itself.”’ 

There can be little question of the 
great influence of the Crocean theories 
and their sea changes on recent critical 
thought and practice. At their worst they 
have had a perverse tendency to drift 
into impressionism, subjectivity, exag- 
gerated tolerance, a negligence of stand- 
ards. Croce and Spingarn both hold for 
judgments of value in criticism, but both 
have been too easily read as champions 
of the idea that, since experience is the 
important thing in art, one experience is 
as good as another: What then becomes 
of standards and values? At its best the 
Crocean-Spingarn criticism has meant a 
release from constraining fetishes, with 
the consequent broadened freedom for 
both artist and critic requisite to the full 
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exercise of individual talent in new artis- 
tic modes. It has also meant a diminution 
of emphasis on facts for their own sake 
and, coincident with this, a renewed at- 
tention to the work of art itself. In this 
last respect, the expressionist line of de- 
velopment has in the last two decades 
merged with that wing of historical- 
scientific criticism which has made the 
poem itself the center of critical study. 

Psychological criticism may be broad- 
ly defined as a mode in which the centers 
of interest are three: first, the creative 
process as it is related to imagination and 
genius and to the ascertainable experi- 
ence of the artist; second, the effects of 
the work of art on the observer or reader; 
and, third, the work itself as the medium 
between the creator and the receiver. 
The art work is important to the critic, 
then, for what it reveals of the intention, 
the experience, and the artistic power of 
the author and for the characteristics 
through which it is able to produce given 
results. 

The psychological approach is as old 
as Greek criticism; but in England it re- 
ceived decisive impulse in Hobbes and 
after a century and a half of development 
came to a climactic point in Coleridge 
and Wordsworth. Since the romantic pe- 
riod perhaps no mode of criticism has 
been more prevalent, and traces of it are 
to be found in virtually all modern criti- 
cal writing. But in our time the method 
has been given new directions by Rich- 
ards and the Freudians. Richards, direct- 
ly influenced by the new psychology but 
also drawing heavily from Coleridge, at- 
tempted to replace current impression- 
ism and relativity by specific standards 
erected on a principle of the right effects 
to be conveyed by poetry and the rela- 
tion between the semantical qualities of 
words in the poem and these effects; and 
in this he has been widely followed. 
Freudian criticism has something in 


common with earlier psychological-bio- 
graphical approaches; but it goes far 
beyond them in its researches into the 
hidden complexities of inner motivations 
and conflicts and sublimations having 
their springs in sex and other basic hu- 
man instincts. More recently, Jung’s the- 
ory of art as an expression of the deeper 
substratum of racial instinct in the artist 
and as an unconscious attempt to restore 
balance in each generation by bringing 
to the surface the concepts and ideals of 
which the time stands in greatest need 
has been gaining in prominence. Perhaps 
no kind of criticism has been subject to 
more abuse than the Freudian in the 
hands of ill-informed or wrongheaded 
disciples. But it has also been a positive, 
generative influence, opening to some of 
our writers, it would seem, a new world 
for the exploration and understanding of 
art and life. To critics like Kenneth 
Burke, Edmund Wilson, Virginia Woolf, 
and Herbert Read, it has furnished in- 
dispensable clues for illuminating the ob- 
jects of their study. One of the develop- 
ments in this approach is the tendency 
to derive from Freud ideas of therapeutic 
values for the individual and from Jung 
therapeutic values for society in general. 
The theory of art as a therapeutic agency 
is not, of course, new; but it has been 
given a new significance by studies in 
modern psychology. 

For a full generation, now, our literary 
history has been marked by spirited, 
sometimes explosive, attacks upon the 
strongly intrenched position held by ro- 
mantic critical theory at the beginning of 
the century. Actually, these attacks be- 
gan earlier, at first as sporadic episodes 
in the forward movement of naturalism 
in drama and fiction and then, from 
about 1900 on, from another quarter as 
vigorous expression of opposition to the 
impressionism and aestheticism inher- 
ited from Anatole France and Oscar 
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Wilde. Later came the vigorous thrusts 
at Crocean expressionism, and its deriva- 
tive creative criticism, and after that the 
main assault all along the line by the 
humanists, by the Marxists and natural- 
istic determinists, by the “new critics” in 
general and the southern school in par- 
ticular. 

Among the most uncompromising 
critics of romanticism were the neo- 
humanists, who may be glanced at here 
as an exemplification of anti-romantic 
tendency. Neo-humanism stemmed more 
immediately from Arnold, but as it de- 
veloped in the hands of P. E. More and 
Irving Babbitt, it drew from sources as 
widely separated as the Aristotelian 
ethic and the oriental religions, finding 
authority and sustenance wherever doc- 
trines of moderation, the dignity of the 
human will, a sense of permanent values, 
a perception of a dualistic order of ex- 
istence were upheld, and maintaining 
steady opposition to intemperance, ma- 
terialistic determinism, relativism or 
nihilism, mystical monism, or any other 
ism that failed to see that man and thing 
are forever twain. The humanists were 
controversial, attacking the romantics 
and romanticism, the historical critics, 
and the Croceans alike, sometimes con- 
demning with only scant reading of their 
authors, often forsaking the Arnoldian 
example of sweet reasonableness for a 
harsh militancy that inevitably drew 
heavy retaliatory fire upon their heads. 
Because their effort was so exclusively 
ethical, they have sometimes been denied 
any place at all as literary critics. Even 
so, they became a force toward arousing 
America—and England, too—from criti- 
cal complacency to realization of the 
need for ever fresh examination of litera- 
ture and of the standards by which it is 
to be judged. 

It is testimony to the vitality of the 
romantic tradition that it has been able 


to survive detraction, to remain a great 
permeating influence in both professional 
and academic criticism, and, finally, 
combining with more modern ap- 
proaches, to emerge as a so-called “‘neo- 
romanticism.” Neo-romantic is a term 
that may most accurately be applied to 
those writers of recent years who have 
shown marked ailegiance to the prin- 
ciples of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Shelley or who have in a distinctive 
way exemplified romantic modes of 
mind and practice. C. S. Lewis may be 
named as a fair representative of the 
first, W. B. Yeats as a supreme example 
of the second. 

Yeats himself does not actually go 
back to the English romantic period for 
model or inspiration. He stands, rather, 
for a rebirth, roughly synchronous with 
the Celtic revival, of the generic roman- 
tic spirit. This appears in his ever eager 
search for the verities of existence, both 
the seen and the unseen, in his hospital- 
ity to experience of every sort, including 
the mystical, and in his faith in intuitive 
imagination. United with this, he dis- 
plays a healthy balancing intellectualism 
which further aligns him with the ro- 
manticists. Like them, too, he has a con- 
siderable genius for integration. He is a 
receptacle and an interpreter of the tra- 
ditions and mystical spirit of ancient 
Ireland, but he also draws into the rich 
web of his intellectual and imaginative 
equipment pantheistic and other ele- 
ments from India, symbolism from 
France, much of the best from modern 
European and British cultures. 

C. S. Lewis is in more nearly lineal 
descent from the early nineteenth-cen- 
tury romantics. He is opposed to scien- 
tism in art and criticism and to all deter- 
ministic views; he asserts the value and 
integrity of the emotions and the im- 
agination; and he holds firmly to the 
idealistic and Christian traditions. He 
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takes up arms on occasion in defense of 
Shelley, who has become the special tar- 
get of anti-romantic critics, and proceeds 
in general to an effective rehabilitation of 
the greats of the romantic period. Like 
some of the others who may be classed as 
neo-romantics (Herbert Read, J. L. 
Lowes, J. M. Murry, and J. Wilson 
Knight), Lewis is not merely repeating 
old doctrine. His rehabilitations are not 
empty reassertions but are fresh conclu- 
sions drawn in the light of re-examina- 
tions of the old ideas and the favorite 
authors and made in keen awareness of 
what has been going on in modern criti- 
cism. 

The new critics, Eliot, Burke, Ran- 
som, Tate, Blackmur, must, in any fair 
survey of twentieth-century criticism, 
share their honors with the other schools 
to whom they owe so much. Their acute 
sensitivity was surely heralded by the 
impressionists, and their insistence on 
the autonomy of art owes something to 
Pater and /’art pour l'art. Their interest 
in the sensibilit:’ which characterizes a 
poet and his age reflects the influence of 
historical criticism and Crocean expres- 
sionism. They have a confessed debt to 
Richards’ psychological criticism and 
through him to Coleridge. They openly 
embrace Freud or Jung. Even the “‘re- 
actionary’’ neo-classicism which seems to 
be their dominant trait was largely antic- 
ipated by the neo-humanists. Like the 
humanists, the new critics are alarmed 
by the spiritual degeneracy of the mod- 
ern world, by the undue prestige and 
power of science, by the lax surrender to 
“romantic” impulses or to naturalistic 
“drives,” by the spread of materialistic 
or pragmatic philosophies. 

At the same time the new critics are a 
far cry from any one of the schools by 
whom they may have been influenced. 
Perhaps we can illustrate their quality 


by a brief consideration of Eliot, whose 
essay “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent” inaugurated the new criticism. 
Eliot began as a disciple of Babbitt and 
has continued to uphold tradition and 
objective standards against romanticists, 
naturalists,andimpressionists. But Eliot, 
being more complex than consistent, was 
also deeply attracted by the subtleties of 
French symbolism and by the auto- 
cratic impressionism of Remy de Gour- 
mont. His warfare with the romanticists 
proceeds in the French manner on stylis- 
tic grounds, with less than Babbitt’s em- 
phasis on ethos. He recognized in the 
French symbolists and in the English 
metaphysical poets the synthesis of sen- 
suality and austerity, of guilt and piety, 
which might enable a complex youth of 
the twentieth century to be at once 
shockingly modern and arrestingly re- 
actionary. 

Naturally, this complexity of Eliot’s 
critical thought, together with his origi- 
nality as a poet, gave his urbane voice an 
authority among youthful littérateurs 
that Babbitt’s thunder could never 
equal. More than any other writer of this 
century he has impressed his views upon 
our contemporary criticism. The task of 
the critic, Eliot holds, is the elucidation 
of the work of art and the correction of 
taste. As means to these ends he pro- 
poses the analysis of the poem and com- 
parison with other poems, especially 
with other poems in the same tradition. 
Eliot is a classicist in his appeal to a cul- 
tural, even a national, tradition; the po- 
em is to be judged not as an expression of 
the poet’s individual nature but as 
transcending that individuality, as con- 
tinuing a great tradition yet adding 
something new to it, for tradition is not 
static: Each age has its own “sensibil- 
ity,” a term which Eliot has used to sug- 
gest the complex orientation of ideas, 
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attitudes, and responses characteristic of 
a given culture. The successful integra- 
tion of a culture is reflected in the ‘“uni- 
fied sensibility” of its poetry. The poet is 
also entitled to a sensibility, a way of 
thinking and feeling as a poet, which is 
not to be confused with his personality in 
private life. It is the critic’s function to 
isolate and to evaluate the sensibility of 
the poet and of his age, not to seek the 
public or private conditions that account 
for that sensibility or to interpret the 
poetry in terms of those conditions. In 
this way Eliot threw heavy emphasis 
upon the study of literature as literature 
and not as a register of changing eco- 
nomic or social conditions. 

In his early essays Eliot had greatly 
minimized the moral or intellectual effect 
of the poem upon the reader or upon the 
age; he then held and still holds that the 
work of art may be an end in itself and is 
not required to teach or to improve. 
However, Eliot from 1928 on has shown 
more concern over the intellectual and 
spiritual import of poetry: His religious 
orthodoxy and cultural conservatism 
have induced him to place Dante higher 
than Shakespeare, and Racine above 
Sophocles, although his defense of Joyce 
and D. H. Lawrence as serious and im- 
proving writers shows that Eliot has not 
departed essentially from his youthful 
veneration for Baudelaire. 

The young critics who followed Eliot 
in England and America owe in part to 
him their superiority in intelligence over 
the loose impressionists and in sensi- 
tivity over the conservative moralists 
whom they replaced. Their rigorous 
scrutiny of the text, meticulous regard 
for detail and discernment of structure, 
have exposed them to the charge of being 
formalists or aesthetics, or even intel- 
lectualists, but these charges are not gen- 
erally sustained by the evidence; Ed- 


mund Wilson, Kenneth Burke, and John 
Crowe Ransom, each in his own way, 
attempt to synthesize the artistic form of 
a poem and its cognitive, ethical, or so- 
cial content. Wilson, whose Axel’s Castle 
may well be the best volume of criticism 
yet produced in America, has combined 
historical and sociological techniques 
with keen aesthetic discrimination and 
an appeal to standards of value set above 
the individual or the age. Burke’s theory 
of art as symbolic action implies power- 
ful though indirect influence of the im- 
aginative experience in art upon the 
mind and lives of men. Ransom proposes 
a new theory of poetry as a special kind 
of cognition, differing from and superior 
to science. Whereas science can offer us 
only abstractions and imperils our souls 
by leading us to live in a world con- 
structed of theoretical and technological 
abstractions, art brings us the world’s 
body, the image of the concrete reality in 
all its fulness and meaningfulness. This 
is a strong claim, perhaps greater than 
art can bear; it is certainly far removed 
from formalism. 

We should not leave the new critics 
without notice of the neo-Aristotelians 
who do not accept fellowship with the 
new critics, nor with the neo-Thomists, 
though they are lumped by outsiders 
with both. Under the influence of R. S. 
Crane at Chicago they have called for 
and practiced a criticism based on the 
inductive method of analyzing individual 
poems to discover in each the intricate 
relationships of metrical, imaginal, and 
ideational parts which make the poem an 
integral whole. They reject the precon- 
ceptions, whether of Coleridge or of the 
new critics, that a poem must have this 
or that quality or combination of quali- 
ties and are attempting to erect a poetic 
of the lyric and of the novel that will 
stand beside Aristotle’s inductive study 
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of tragedy. Hostile critics might point 
to the Aristotelian principle of unity 
through form as a preconception, but the 
neo-Aristotelians do well to reject the 
babel of modern critical tongues that 
identify poetry with empathy or with 
cognition or with expression or with 
metaphor or with irony and to revive 
Aristotle’s conception of form as a perva- 
sive ordering or integration of all aspects 
of the poem. 

Like neo-Aristotelianism, neo-Tho- 
mism may be regarded as another call to 
order in the face of impending relativism. 
But its position has been a moderate one, 
serving essentially as a mediating influ- 
ence between extremes. Thus, though 
tradition, ethical content, and reason 
and will are upheld by the neo-Thomists, 
their theory is relieved from the severity 
of the neo-humanists by mitigating al- 
lowances for sensuous delight and those 
emotional and imaginative elements that 
contribute to well-rounded aesthetic en- 
joyment. Standing again in the middle, 
between extreme subjectivism and its 
opposite, the Maritain group reject views 
that beauty exists wholly in the mind or 
wholly in the object, holding rather that 
beauty exists both in the mind and in the 
environment and that the ‘‘attributes of 
extramental reality constitute the proper 
origin of the perceptive enjoyment of the 
subjects.”” Throughout, the Thomist 
stand is the moderate stand. Art has for 
its end to aid man in securing a proper 
equipoise among his faculties and 
powers. It is properly rational and must 
rise above license and mere sentiment, 
but it must also express, and appeal to, 
the whole man: “‘to his sensible as well as 
to his rational nature, to mind and 
senses, to intellect and will’’; it affects 
‘not only his mental dispositions but his 
sensibilities.’”” The Thomists are, there- 
fore, on the side of Coleridge in believing 


that art is of the whole man for the whole 
man; they also belong with Kant e¢ al. in 
their demand for disinterestedness in art; 
and they give comfort to the new 
critics in supporting their position that 
art is distinct from science and that the 
aesthetic experience is a way of knowing 
different from the scientific way. 

From the complexity and diversity of 
modern criticism, what has emerged or 
is emerging in the way either of central 
trend or of integrated view? Admittedly, 
there is as yet no integration; perhaps, 
however, we can begin to observe trends. 
Some twenty-five years ago, Louis Caza- 
mian, lecturing at the Rice Institute, 
pointed out what he believed to be the 
right relationship between historical 
scholarship and aesthetic appreciation 
and evaluation. Criticism, he said, is a 
synthetic activity the aim of which is to 
“seize from the inside the complex of 
emotions and ideas that lies at the core 
of the work, and from which it origi- 
nated. This is not merely to divine a pur- 
pose ...., it is to possess oneself of the 
purpose in an accomplished reality.” 
To such an end historical—and he might 
have said scientific—studies have a defi- 
nite function, but an instrumental one 
only: They supply objective facts that 
may be welded with “‘subjective data” 
gathered through a close reading of the 
text into a central intuition of the sub- 
stance of the work itself. Proof of ad- 
vance toward this ideal in literary studies 
in our universities was furnished at the 
last meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America, where at one ses- 
sion a medieval lyric was analyzed for its 
aesthetic qualities; at another, problems 
of aesthetic criticism in the medieval 
field were considered; and at still an- 
other—very  significantly—the entire 
program on Shakespeare was devoted to 
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problems of imagery and meanings in 
plays and poems. So far as such events 
are signs of a trend, credit may go first to 
the new critics and the neo-Aristotelians, 
then to the psychological critics, the neo- 
romantics, and the moderate wing of the 
historical critics in continued new em- 
phasis on works rather than on facts 
about works. 

A main obstacle to integration in 
modern criticism has been a certain ex- 
clusiveness in some quarters, a tendency 
to limit the boundaries of good literature 
and to deny validity to literary thearies 
that do not fall within the right pre- 
scriptions. When integration comes—if 
it is to come at all—it must be, we ven- 
ture to say, through the route of dis- 
criminating eclecticism and more hos- 
pitality to the ideas of others. Some 


critic or critics must see the good in 
varied theories, past and present, and 
find a way to bring the best of these into 
some sort of unity. Progress in this direc- 
tion is even now observable. There are, 
for example, more points of contact be- 
tween the new critics and Coleridge than 
is generally realized. And some of these 
critics are frankly acknowledging debts 
to Coleridge, both in general ideas and in 
critical approach. On the other hand, 
younger academic men are more and 
more utilizing the methods of the new 
critics as a modification of historical 
studies; and all parties make more or less 
use of the psychological mode. Such are 
the ways of rapprochement in fields of 
apparent incompatibility and hostility; 
and they may well presage the reconcilia- 
tion essential to integration. 


Good Books Never Die 


ALICE B. HENNINGS' 


Arrer “catching up” on my reading 
this summer I came to the sad conclusion 
that I had read nothing very much worth 
while; in fact, I felt that my frame of 
mind would have been healthier if I had 
not read many of the best-sellers. Just 
before school opened, to recondition my- 
self mentally and spiritually, I read a 
current mystery (the inanity of our mod- 
ern “thrillers” alwaysrelaxesme), re-read 
a few of the Portuguese Sonnets and 
Thoreau’s Walden. After this mental 
tonic I felt much better until I was struck 
with the thought that our high-school 
youngsters were probably gorging them- 
selves on current licentious novels and 
that many of them would not have sense 


* Lyndhurst (N.J.) High School, at the time of 
writing; now in South Side High School, Newark. 


enough to administer to themselves the 
needed antidote. I realized then that the 
trashier our market of current fiction be- 
comes, the heavier grows the responsi- 
bility of the English teacher. 

Therefore, when school opened this 
year, I determined to wage a one-woman 
warfare on “the most licentious litera- 
ture that has ever enjoyed popular dis- 
tribution,” as Ben Ray Redman terms 
modern American fiction in a current 
American Mercury. The very first day I 
began my campaign by checking the 
reading of my seniors; I was amazed to 
discover that most of my ninety-five 
seniors had read fewer than five of the 
fifty classics on the list presented to 
them. Many of them had not read such 
favorites as Alice in Wonderland, Uncle 
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Tom’s Cabin, Little Women, Swiss Family 
Robinson, etc. On expressing my surprise 
(probably a tactless thing to do) I was 
“told off” in no uncertain terms. 

My seniors had read during the sum- 
mer! I was told. Of course they had read, 
but not these dry old books which 
“teachers seem to consider sacred.” 

“It’s a wonder they’re not framed and 
hung on the wall so that we could bow 
down low before them,” said one bright- 
eyed senior scornfully. 

I gulped down the pedantic remarks 
that flew to my lips in defense of my list 
of classics and sought to lead my seniors 
still further in this discussion of what 
they considered good reading. They (or 
members of their family) belonged to 
book clubs, they told me, and thus they 
were “up on their reading.” Very few of 
them had not read two or three of the 
following: Kiily, by Rosemond Marshall; 
Forever Amber, by Kathleen Winsor; 
Coming Home, by Lester Cohen; The 
Prodigal Women, by Nancy Hale; The 
Strange Woman, by Ben Ames Wil- 
liams; Foxes of Harrow, by Frank Yerby. 
But why continue the list? The point is 
that the youngsters were devouring mod- 
ern fiction, relishing probably — the 
salacity abounding there. My survey had 
shown, moreover, that education had 
given them no measuring-rod by which 
to gauge the worth of their reading. 

At this point I should make clear that 
I am not by inference or reference con- 
demning book clubs, nor am I presuming 
to judge the literary merit of the books 
mentioned above. However, I do think 
that if such books as these are the sole 
and steady reading diet of high-school 
youngsters, then we cannot expect an 
attitude other than the hard-boiled, 
cynical one displayed by my _ seniors 
early in September, when good books 
were being discussed. To the question, 


“What makes a book a good book?” 
came the defiant answer, “Tf it sells, then 
it’s a good book!” When I pointed out 
that some of today’s best-sellers would 
be forgotten very shortly, the answer 
was, “‘So what? The author has made his 
money, hasn’t he? That’s what counts in 
this life!”’ 

Our heated discussion prolonged itself 
into several discussions. Finally, at the 
end of the first week of school, we 
reached an agreement at which I had 
been aiming all week. Of course, I could 
easily have distributed my list of books 
and demanded that my pupils read a cer- 
tain number of books on the list, but I 
knew that following this traditional pro- 
cedure would merely breed greater re- 
sentment against good literature, and 
thus I should be defeating the aim of all 
book-report work: to encourage a desire 
for reading worth-while literature. Our 
agreement came about in what seemed a 
natural way. When one pupil remarked, 
“T bet the author of Aiéty made much 
more on that book than the author of 
Scarlet Letter did!” I asked quietly, “And 
on that basis you would judge Kitty to be 
the better book?” 

“Yes!” came the quick reply from 
many. 

“But have you read The Scarlet Let- 
ter?” I asked. 

“N-no!”’ not so quickly came the re- 
ply this time. 

“Then how can you judge?” I coun- 
tered. “You say that Forever Amber has a 
fine historical background. If you like 
historical novels, why not try reading A 
Tale of Two Cities?” I continued. “How 
can we make intelligent comparisons 
here when most of you have read so few 
of these recommended books? In order to 
argue intelligently, you must be well in- 
formed.” 

“But are you well informed? Have you 
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read the newer books?” one youngster 
asked. 

“Ves, those which you have mentioned 
I have read,” I was able to answer-— 
thanks to my summer reading. 

It was then agreed that they would 
give these recommended books a trial, 
and they promised not to approach the 
reading with a closed mind. I have al- 
ways found youngsters just as eager to 
render fair play as to receive it; therefore 
I have not been surprised at the good 
faith they have shown in keeping their 
agreement with me. Having reached this 
point in my campaign to encourage bet- 
ter reading, I now determined to make 
book-reporting as pleasant as possible in 
order to avoid prejudicing the young- 
sters against reading books on which re- 
ports must be given. 

Together, we, my seniors and I, for- 
mulated a plan by which reports are 
given quickly, pleasantly, and usually 
without my having any active role in the 
procedure. Early in September when I 
made my survey of their reading, I nat- 
urally discovered that a few pupils were 
better read than others. These few now 
formed a committee of checkers—that is, 
pupils who check on the reading of their 
classmates. Later, however, their duties 
became more numerous. 

Two or three afternoons a week the 
checkers remain after school to hear the 
reporters—that is, those pupils ready to 
report on a recommended book. These 
student conferences are usually brief, and 
always friendly, and sometimes produce 
startling revelations. Not so long ago, for 
instance, came Jimmy Blank to report 
on The Robe, one of the few recom- 
mended works of recent fiction. During 
our discussion on good reading early 
in September, Jimmy, a scientifically 
minded pupil, had said he never read a 
book of fiction if he could help it; all 
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fiction was trash to him; and he knew he 
was going to “hate English” because of 
having to read “make-believe stuff.” 

Seated comfortably among his class- 
mates (the five checkers), Jimmy said 
slowly that he had come to report on 
The Robe, by Lloyd C. Douglas. Know- 
ing his aversion to fiction, the checkers 
proceeded warily. Casually, the chair- 
man asked, “Did you like it, Jimmy?’ 

“Yes, very much!” answered Jimmy 
seriously. 

This reply surprised the checkers into 
silence for a moment, but one, quick to 
seize an opportunity, asked, ‘““What did 
you like about it, Jim?” 

“Well, that’s difficult to answer,” re- 
plied Jimmy. “First of all, I expected to 
find it hard to read; but it wasn’t—it was 
easy and interesting. Reading it was an 
experience. I can tell you parts of it if 
you'd like to hear them, but I can’t say 
what I liked best. I liked the whole 
thing; it—it did something to me!”’ Then 
he turned to me (I sat inconspicuously in 
the back, ostensibly to mark papers). 
“T was all wrong when I said what I did 
that day—-about reading good books, I 
mean! I don’t think I can ever forget this 
book, The Robe. And I’m reading Moby 
Dick now and feel like I want to get that 
whale myself!” The committee, Jimmy, 
and I felt strangely moved at the mo- 
ment, almost as if all of us were huddled 
together under the Robe itself. 

Just as I expected, these youngsters 
are being fair-minded in their approach 
to these books. Some of them find the 
books dull, but many of them are sur- 
prised at what they have been missing. 
One pupil complained that nothing of 
any interest ever happened in the story 
of Pride and Prejudice. 

“What’s the story about?” asked a 
girl checker, who, I knew, had read the 
book. 
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“Oh,” drawled the reporting pupil, 
“it’s about a mother who has a lot of 
daughters she wants to marry off. I sup- 
pose, though, it’s the same problem you 
find nowadays—scarcity of men!” 

“Sounds interesting!’’ commented a 
boy checker. 

Another pupil reported on The Crisis 
on a Friday afternoon and then was 
ready to report on Richard Carvel the fol- 
lowing Monday. “I thought The Crisis 
was good,” she said, “until I read 
Richard Carvel.” 

I am convinced that the pupils enjoy 
these conferences; first, because they say 
they do; and, second—isn’t it fun to talk 
over a book you have just read or a pic- 
ture you have just seen, especially with 
someone who has had the same experi- 
ence? And that is just what they do— 
talk about the book, rather than report on 
it! Sometimes they ramble on, accom- 
plishing no more than proof of the fact 
that the book has been read. At such 
times I restrain myself from pointing 
out the deeper significance of the story; 
for, if I do this each time, I know that I 
shall kill the easy informality that pre- 
vails at these student conferences. At 
other times, all on their own, they hit 
upon the big thing which the author had 
in mind when he wrote the book. For ex- 
ample, one afternoon the checkers and 
the reporter came to the conclusion that 
Cronin in his Keys of the Kingdom em- 
phasizes the idea of religious tolerance. 

“T think everybody should read that 
book,” said one of the checkers. “From 
it you get the idea that your creed is not 
so important; it’s the kind of life you live 
that counts!” with which sage remark 
the others agreed. 

That they take their stories seriously 
was evident when a youngster asked me 
whether she might report on The Scarlet 
Letter “‘just to the girl checkers, not to 


the boys,” a request which surprised me 
in view of their earlier boast that modern 
fiction helped them to face the facts of 
life. That afternoon the plight of Hester 
Prynne was the topic discussed at the 
student reading conference, a conference 
which was really nothing more than a 
“hen-party.” The girls insisted upon my 
taking part in this discussion of The 
Scarlet Letter, and it was then that I em- 
phasized the worth-while point made by 
J. Donald Adams in his Sunday column 
in the New York Times, “Speaking of 
Books’’: that a writer may often accom- 
plish more by the power of suggestion 
than by specific mention of licentious de- 
tails. I then posed the rhetorical ques- 
tion found in the article just mentioned 
—“How, I wonder, would any of our 
realists have treated the story of Hester 
Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale?”’ 

It was not long after this incident that 
on a “Back to School Night” when par- 
ents and teachers met for friendly dis- 
cussion,a mother complained because her 
daughter, a pupil in one of my classes, 
was trying to reform the family’s taste in 
reading. “She gives me no peace at all 
when I’m reading my True Story Maga- 
zine,” said the mother. “Can’t you do 
something about it in the English class?”’ 
Of course I didn’t explain that I had 
done something! 


Once I had my book-report system 
operating smoothly, I was not satisfied 
to relegate book-reporting to the position 
of a side issue, as I have done in former 
years. “How to keep the idea of reading 
worth-while books in the foreground?” 
was the question I now pondered. I think 
I have accomplished this objective to 
some extent by using a number of meth- 
ods. 

Since it has always been one of my 
principles never to ask a pupil to do 
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GOOD BOOKS 


something that I myself will not do, I 
asked my classes whether they would 
like to have their English teacher review 
a book once in a while. This idea pleased 
them very much, and so once a week— 
sometimes not so often, depending on our 
regular class work—I review a book, one 
of those on the list, usually one that is 
being neglected. I plan my review care- 
fully, deliberately appealing to that 
childlike characteristic latent in most of 
us—the love of a good story. I try not to 
tell the whole story but recount just a 
few high spots here and there, usually 
working up to the brief reading of an 
especially interesting selection. If the 
bell rings before I finish my reading, my 
pupils’ groans tell me all I wish to know 
of their interest in my review. Usually 
the demand for the book becomes much 
greater after such a class period. 

My checkers have taken it upon them- 
selves to keep the books circulating, and, 
when copies of any particular book re- 
main inactive, they grieve for the book 
as for a friend in Coventry. All five of our 
copies of Alice in Wonderland, for in- 
stance, sat disconsolately on the shelf 
day in and day out. 

“T can’t sell poor Alice to anyone,” 
mourned the checker. From my records 
both of us knew that most of my pupils 
had not read Alice. 

Thus I was led to devise another way 
of attracting interest to a book. Two 
days after my checker’s lament on Alice, 
my classes chuckled their way through 
mimeographed copies of “The Mad Tea- 
Party.’ The discussion that followed led 
to the writing of paragraphs on topics 
relating to ‘““The Mad Tea-Party.” Thus, 
in a natural way I finally accomplished a 
cherished aim: the correlation of compo- 
sition with outside reading. The day af- 
ter the reading of ““Tea-Party,” all five 
copies of Alice were in circulation, and 
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now in our school it is not unusual to see 
a football player lumbering through the 
halls with Alice tucked under his arm. 

I include one of the paragraphs on the 
“Tea-Party.”’ Naturally, they were not 
finished literary accomplishments, but 
they did show evidence that effort was 
made to observe unity and coherence; 
notice, too, the attempt to achieve 
smoothness by the use of transitional 
devices. Above all, the paragraphs 
showed that the humor of the tea-party 
was enjoyed. 


TEA-PARTY ETIQUETTE 


The Mad Hatter and the March Hare, two 
charming lunatics found in Alice’s Wonderland, 
were not very courteous hosts. After bluntly 
informing Alice that she had not been invited 
to their tea-party, the Mad Hatter rudely told 
her that her hair needed cutting. Then, breaking 
another rule of etiquette, the Mad Hatter let 
the conversation drop for a few minutes. Alice 
was permitted to sit with them for quite a while 
before she was asked to have tea, which was 
finally, but haphazardly offered. Interruptions, 
frequent on the hosts’ part, were often silly 
and unrelated to the tea-party conversation. 
On one occasion the Hatter interrupted to 
request a clean cup, which he obtained by mov- 
ing up one place. This procedure left Alice and 
the March Hare with someone else’s dirty cup, 
the Hatter being the only one to profit by the 
change. To top it all, Alice was told to “shut 
up,” after which insult she left, her departure 
apparently unnoticed by the hosts. Indeed, 
these two delightful lunatics broke every rule 
of successful entertaining. 


The House of the Seven Gables was also 
neglected for a while, but, when I used a 
summary of the plot for our vocabulary 
drill (a Friday ritual), Seven Gables began 
to rival Alice in popularity. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE HOUSE 
OF THE SEVEN GABLES 


At the opening of the story, the Pyncheon 
family, most of whom are reduced to penury, 
live under an anathema, hurled at them years 
before by Maule, a carpenter. Among the last 
of the Pyncheons is Hepzibah, an ascetic 
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spinster, who looks askance at her garrulous 
little country cousin. Nevertheless, when 
Phoebe shows herself to be a person of discre- 
tion, Hepzibah’s doubts concerning the country 
girl are allayed. With laudable determination, 
the two women decide to support themselves 
by opening a penny-shop. However, the happi- 
ness they find in their financial independence 
is marred by a relative, Judge Pyncheon, a 
choleric old man of some affluence, whose ani- 
mosity toward the abject Clifford, Hepzibah’s 
weak-minded brother, arouses Hepzibah to 
speak with acrimony. 

The Judge, a man of acumen, knows that 
Hepzibah’s sisterly devotion to her brother is 
the one deep feeling in her avid life; therefore he 
threatens to have the mentally unbalanced 
Clifford confined to an institution unless Hepzi- 
bah will help to wring from the almost senseless 


old man the secret hiding-place of family . 


documents, supposed to be of great value. 
Thus it is seen that Maule’s damnation of the 
Pyncheons bears fruit, for everyone of that 
appellation seems unable to escape from a miser- 
able and an immutable fate. In the end, however, 
the Judge’s perfidy leads him to no good; fur- 
thermore, the heinous crime which he com- 
mitted in his youth and for which poor Clifford 
has suffered so greatly, is revealed; the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the disappearance of 
the family wealth are clarified; Phoebe’s posi- 
tion in the household is no longer an ambiguous 
one; and—but what more can be said than.... 
finis! 

The reading of good books is not for- 
gotten even while we are drilling on 
punctuation rules, for we often punctu- 
ate sentences that refer to books on our 
list. Not only do sentences like the fol- 
lowing sometimes arouse the interest of 
the nonreader but often they revive 
memories of the book for some pupil who 
has already read it. His knowing look as 
he digests the sentence before he punc- 
tuates it convinces me that for him that 
classic will live a long time! 


1. Rima heroine of Hutchinson’s Green 
Mansions is a beautiful creature with a pas- 
sionate love for nature and wild life. 

2. Written in poetic prose Green Mansions 
is a romantic story set in the forest lands of 
South America. 


3. The great love of a man for a woman a 
deep appreciation of the forest and forest life 
a superstition so intense that it leads to horrible 
tragedy all these themes are blended into the 
one which is the story of Green Mansions. 

4. David Copperfield by Charles Dickens is 
partly autobiographical a fact which makes the 
book all the more interesting. 

5. Some of the never-to-be-forgotten char- 
acters in David Copperfield are Uriah Heep of 
the clammy hands Dora David’s lovable but 
incompetent child-wife Micawber of the ex- 
tensive vocabulary and Peggotty David’s faith- 
ful warm-hearted friend and servant recipi- 
ent of the famous romantic (?) message Barkis 
is willin’. 

6. If you prefer a story with an exciting his- 
torical background a story of gripping inten- 
sity a story so vivid that you shudder with 
horror but feel compelled to read further then 
read Dickens’ A Tale of Two Citics and meet 
the bravest saddest hero of all literature Sidney 
Carton. 

7. Every American who wishes to know the 
history of his own country reads Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin for this is 
the book which did much to precipitate the 
slavery crisis. 

8. In Forsyte Saga Galsworthy tells the 
story of the unhappy marriage of Soames For- 
syte a shrewd narrow-minded man who values 
more than anything else the material things in 
life and Irene a warm emotional woman of 
artistic temperament. 

9. Perhaps the most exciting incident in 
Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans occurs near the 
end when the Indian Uncas leaps from a great 
height in an effort to save Cora the woman 
he loves from the hands of the treacherous 
Magua. 

10. Cooper’s description of the attempted 
flight and final plunge of Magua is an outstand- 
ing one for the author conveys to his reader a 
vastness of space so vivid that one almost sees 
the graceful evil Indian falling down down 
down into the abyss below. 


My good-book campaign is no longer 
just mine; it is now our good-book cam- 
paign, for my seniors and I have reached 
a point of rapport. When they suggested 
“Good Books Never Die” as a slogan for 
our campaign, I realized how far we had 
traveled since early September. 
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Teaching English vs. Teaching about English 


VINCENT PAUL TRUNK" 


The teaching of the English language is 
being neglected. Unwittingly, thousands 
of teachers of English are sabotaging the 
cause of clear, accurate expression, both 
oral and written, by their unfortunate 
approach to the principles that underlie 
our native tongue. Too many teachers, it 
seems to me, are wasting precious time 
trying to label words and phrases rather 
than teaching actual expression. Only a 
few days ago several of my colleagues in 
the English departinent were in a brown 
study (to say nothing of a blue funk) 
over whether “out of’? was a compound 
preposition or merely an adverb followed 
by a preposition. The learned discussion 
produced no appreciable results; the 
mountains were in labor and not even a 
mouse was born! 

In my own classes I follow a routine 
which, I feel, will be of help to those 
teachers desirous of a more realistic pres- 
entation of our language. No matter how 
rigid the course of study, how tradition- 
ally conservative the textbook, the tech- 
nique outlined here can easily be em- 
ployed. 

The text we use is My English, by 
Tanner and Platt. It resembles Tressler’s 
English in Action and other books of the 
formal school in that it presents language 
as a closed system of rules rather than as 
an organic part of life, open to investiga- 
tion and experiment, subject to changes 
and variations, and full of idiosyncrasies 
and paradoxes. Little if any attention at 
all is paid to the meanings being ex- 
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pressed or to a comparison between the 
factual situation and its verbal repre- 
sentation. Too much attention is paid to 
sorting words, phrases, and clauses into 
predetermined categories. Never are 
such questions as the following asked: 
“What is the situation being described 
here? If the word order or constructions 
were changed in a certain way, how 
would the situation be changed? If the 
situation were changed, what verbal 
changes would have to be made to de- 
scribe it?” 

An illustration of the book’s technique 
will make this clear. On page 54 of Book 
I is an exercise prefaced with the fol- 
lowing directions: ‘Write each of the 
following sentences, choosing from the 
words in parentheses the word you think 
is the right one. (After completing the 
exercise) write original sentences, using 
as you think they should be used the 
ten words that you discarded.” Sentence 
No. 3 reads: 


Our club finally (adapted, adopted) Cathe- 
rine’s plan. 


The implication is that one of these 
words is wrong. By the time my classes 
tackled this exercise, they had learned to 
ask such important questions as, ‘“What 
is the situation being described here?” 
Although a few of the boys chose 
“adopted,” the word the authors of the 
textbook wanted, a good percentage real- 
ized that either word could be used de- 
pending on the actual situation. If the club 
“accepted” Catherine’s plan, “adopted” 
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is the word; if, however, the club ‘“‘made 
changes”’ in Catherine’s plan, ‘‘adapted”’ 
is the word. And how they enjoyed mak- 
ing their point! They seemed to take 
delight in finding fault with the printed 
page, especially with the printed page of 
their textbook. Five sentences later they 
were up in arms again. The sentence 
read: 


I asked Mrs. Folsom if Gladys (might, could) 
go with me. 


The situation might be one of asking 
permission, they agreed, but then again 
it might not. What if Gladys had been 
sick for several days, and you were not 
asking permission? You had been going 
out rather regularly with Gladys, and 
Mrs. Folsom not only knew about it but 
fully approved of it. Now you wanted to 
know whether Gladys was well enough 
to go—whether she was “able”’ to go. 

The class is only a second-term group. 
Accordingly, I did not call attention to 
the misuse of “if” for “whether.” But 
such an error is a sad commentary on the 
linguistic ability of the writers of second- 
ary-school textbooks of English. 

Probably the best way to develop my 
thesis is to page through the Tanner and 
Platt text and show how my classes, al- 
though tied down by a staid and formal 
textbook, are trying to arrive at an un- 
derstanding of what is good usage and in 
good taste. We are not too much con- 
cerned with rules of grammar but are 
trying to make our own observations. In 
other words, we are attempting a scien- 
tific approach. 

Here on one of the early pages of the 
text are sentences such as this one: 


My chum and (I, me) went to the game. 


The formalist would stress the rule of 
agreement between subject and verb and 
would follow this with drill on the case 


forms of the personal pronouns. We do 
no such thing. We simply omit the first 
three words in the sentence. Then we try 
saying, ‘“Me went to the game.”’ The 
dullest child sees the light and sees it 
quickly. With sentences such as 


Aunt Margaret sat between Joyce and 
(I, me). 


and 


My cousin went with my chum and (I, me). 


again the textbook technique would be 
boring and wasteful of time and perhaps, 
worst of all, useless. Prepositions, long 
lists of them, would be studied and 
learned by rote. Then the rule that they 
govern the objective case would be duly 
stressed. In our class we merely omit the 
words “Joyce and” in the first sentence 
and “My chum and” in the second, and 
the trouble is spotted. And the class 
enjoys such work; it’s really like a game. 


PARTS OF VERBS 


The telephone (rang, rung) just after I had 
lain down to rest. 


“Boys, let’s give a cheer for ‘rung.’ ” 

“Ring, rang, rung,” sings out the class. 

The boys are sports enthusiasts and 
loyally cheer for their football, basket- 
ball, and baseball teams. Accordingly, 
they enjoy reciting these parts of the 
verb like cheers or chants. Then I explain 
that the first two are real verbs, one de- 
noting present time, the other past time, 
but that the third one is only part of a 
verb (a participle, if they want to know). 
Since it is only a part of a verb, it cannot 
do the job of a verb. Then I usually go off 
on the two popular barbarisms: 


We done it yesterday. 
We seen the accident. 


and ask why these are poor English. The 
ready answer now is that, “done” and 
“seen” are only parts of verbs and can- 
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not do the jobs of real verbs. The “‘sen- 
tences,’’ consequently, are not sentences. 
Now, I ask, what must be done? It’s one 
thing to say these “sentences” are not 
sentences; it’s another thing to correct 
them. The class then gets its chant 
started: “‘do, did, done; see, saw, seen.” 
And in a minute’s time we have: 

We did it yesterday. 

We saw the accident. 


If the class wants to know how “‘done”’ 
and “seen” could be used correctly, I 
start a discussion of the perfect tenses. 
If nobody asks, I forget about it, realiz- 
ing that the time they do want to know 
will be the appropriate occasion. And, of 
course, this very thing does happen. Af- 
ter two or three repetitions of the pro- 
cedure just described, a boy will ask such 
a question as this: ““We’re always throw- 
ing ‘‘done”’ and “‘seen” out. Don’t we 
ever use these words?”’ Then, I believe, it 
is time to teach the perfect tenses. 

Here’s how. The third form of the verb 
is, as we said, only a part of a verb, not a 
real verb. Consequently, it needs a 
helper. These helpers are “have,” “has,”’ 
and “had.” “Have” and “has” do one 
job; “had,” another. What is the job of 
“have” and “has’’? 

“John,” and here I address one of the 
boys, “you came into the room twenty 
minutes ago, didn’t you?” 

John nods affirmatively. 

Then I address the class: ‘John came 
into the room twenty minutes ago.” I 
then write “come, came, come”’ on the 
board, a chant all the boys know. Then 
I check or underscore “came”’ and re- 
peat, “John came into the room twenty 
minutes ago.” 

“Now, John, go outside into the hall, 
stay there a moment and then come in.” 
John cheerfully co-operates. 

As he comes in and goes to his place, I 


say to the class, “John has just come into 
the room.” 


Then I might add, “Class, I wrote on 
the board about five minutes ago, didn’t 
1?” 

They agree. I go to the board and 
write “write, wrote, written.” I now turn 
to the boys and say, “What have I just 
done?” Of course, some might say, “You 
wrote on the board,” but others will 
surely say, ““You have written on the 
board.” It all depends on the class. If 
they need more help, I give more. If they 
“catch fine! 


I then advise them that there is an- 
other use of the “have, has” helpers. I 
ask Joe whether he has been to the 
movies lately. He says ‘‘Yes; I went yes- 
terday afternoon.” I ask him whether he 
goes often. He says that he goes rather 
often, sometimes two or three times a 
week. I now say to the class, “Joe has 
gone to the movies two or three times 
this week.” I close with the remark that 
possibly they have done something a 
number of times this week. 


What I like to do either at the end of 
such a lesson as this or at the beginning 
of the next day is to sum up the uses of 
“have” and “has.”’ Since we have a for- 
mal textbook at our school and also be- 
cause many of the boys learned the tech- 
nical terms in elementary (parochial) 
school, I lightly mention that this use of 
the helpers “have” and “has” with the 
third form of the verb is called the “per- 
fect tense’’; that the “helpers” are some- 
times called ‘‘auxiliary verbs”; and that 
the third form of the verb, the form we 
call a part of a verb, is sometimes called a 
“participle.” If I were in a different set- 
up, I should not bother mentioning these 
terms; they would merely serve to con- 
fuse. Under the circumstances, however, 
I feel that I must make passing mention 
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of them. We sum up in some such fashion 
as this: “When do we use ‘have, has’ 
helpers? Remember John coming into the 
room and Joe going to the movies three 
times this week.” With little or no trouble 
we establish the principle that recently 
completed acts and frequently repeated 
acts are expressed by the “‘have, has” 
helpers plus the third form of the verb. 

At this point we might or might not 
take up the use of “had” as a helper. 
If the class isn’t interested enough to ask 
about it, I feel that they’ve learned 
enough grammar for the day. Another 
day will do as well. If they do ask, we go 
on directly to the use of ‘‘had,”’ where we 
follow a technique similar to that used 
for “has.”’ 


VERB AGREEMENT 


Confusion between “don’t” and 
“doesn’t” can easily be dispelled by 
breaking down the contraction into its 
component parts. For example, a pupil 
who might say, “It don’t matter,” can 
readily be made to realize the mistake by 
being asked to break up the contraction. 
“It do not matter” will hurt his sense of 
good English. According to my experi- 
ence, trying to teach these forms of 
agreement by grammatical rules is large- 
ly a waste of time. 

Sentences beginning with the expletive 
“there” also present a difficulty. Formal 
grammarians stress the fact that the sub- 
ject follows the verb in such construc- 
tions and that the writer must be sure to 
find the subject and check the agreement 
with the verb in person and number. 
Using the descriptive technique, we sim- 
ply ask the pupils to omit the expletive 
and turn the sentence around. The 
“check” is sure and simple. For example, 
a boy says or writes, ““There’s twelve 
eggs in the box.” I ask him to drop the 


word ‘‘there”’ and try to say what he just 
said. He’ll say, “Twelve eggs are in the 
box”’ and feel satisfied or ““Twelve eggs 
is in the box” and quickly correct him- 
self. 

Agreement affected by an intervening 
phrase ending with a word in a number 
different from the subject is a rather 
insidious difficulty for many a pupil. He 
is inclined to make the verb agree with 
this closer word rather than with the 
subject which he has already forgotten. 
Here I not only use the “drop-the- 
phrase’’ technique, but explain why the 
writer or speaker has the tendency to err. 
An example will clarify: 


Each of the children have blue eyes and light 
hair. 


Asking the pupil to drop the phrase 
“of the children” ordinarily helps to 
detect the error. When it doesn’t, 
I suggest that he think the word 
“one” after “each,” as, ‘Each (one) has 
blue eyes and light hair.”’ But, as I men- 
tioned before, I think we should go back 
to the original sentence here and point 
out the villain of the piece—the last 
word of the intervening phrase. Let one 
of the pupils read the sentence, dropping 
the first two words and starting with 
“the children.”’ Then we'll hear, “The 
children have blue eyes and light hair,”’ 
which all the class will agree is a good 
sentence. Laboratory work of this sort 
will do much to make our pupils more 
alert in their written expression, an im- 
provement that is bound to carry over 
into their oral expression. 


Although the preceding account does 
not cover the entire field of grammar or 
even a major portion of it, it will serve to 
show how teachers in a formal textbook 
setup can use a more realistic approach 
in their teaching of the English language. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH VS. 


That the pupils will enjoy it I am certain. 
That their achievement will be on a par 
with or even beyond that of the pupils 
taught by formal grammarians I am 
equally certain. Both these assertions are 
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based upon my own personal experience. 
The enjoyment was plainly evident in 
the enthusiastic response of the pupils; 
the achievement was proved by the ad- 
ministration of standard tests. 


Hroshima: Moral or Military? 


ROBERT FRANK' 


Onze of my colleagues recently left for 
Europe as a representative of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, the 
Quaker relief organization that has al- 
leviated the suffering of untold thou- 
sands. He left a brief farewell message, 
climaxed by the following words: ““We 
are passing through the most insecure 
times in history and therefore the most 
significant.”’ 

It would be superfluous to justify that 
statement. The atomic bomb has brought 
the world’s plight into brutally basic 
focus. It is sheer madness not to pour 
every ounce of energy we each possess 
into a sane disposal of this restless 
uranium that threatens universal chaos. 

I decided last summer that, if I did 
nothing more as an English teacher, I 
would teach what I considered the most 
momentous issue of our times: the atom 
bomb. Materials were scarce. There was 
a generous number of scientific articles 
whose technical style and complex evalu- 
ation would prove anathema to the aver- 
age English class. There were books 
written in no language for the layman. 
While there were interpretive and critical 
pieces that exhorted modern man to 
ponder the calculated insanity he had 
unleashed, they did not portray by a 
humanity that can make the most direct 
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appeal to the very impressionable high- 
school student. The reality of the horrors 
against which many articles warned was 
often lost in the emotionalism of the 
writer’s indignation; the train of logical 
thinking was often inversely proportion- 
ate to the intensity of the plea for public 
sanity. 

In the fall of 1946 my students looked 
at the atom bomb much as did the ma- 
jority of their elders: there was childlike 
wonder during movie newsreels of the 
bomb in action; there was momentary 
awe over magazine and newspaper pho- 
tographs of Bikini; there was a super- 
ficial awareness of the bomb’s power- 
potential, a tacit conviction that atomic 
energy was inevitably destined for purely 
destructive use and a disposition to focus 
on military considerations without any 
self-examination in the moral realm. 
Was the chief public concern in 1946 the 
atom bomb or was it the abolition of the 
O.P.A., the availability of automobiles 
and meat, or the yearning as expressed in 
Life magazine’s tenth anniversary issue 
“for a rosy future of rich cars and won- 
drous homes... . dreams more roseate 
and wondrous... . like most American 
dreams?”’ It was most comfortable to let 
a small group of U.N. spokesmen do the 
atomic worrying. 

A month before school opened, John 
Hersey’s unforgettable Hiroshima ap- 
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peared. Though it shook the com- 
placency of thousands of Americans, it 
still did not reach thousands more, par- 
ticularly the younger generation and spe- 
cifically my own students. I believed 
that every adult American and every 
college and high-school student in Amer- 
ica had to read Hiroshima if any machin- 
ery for world peace could ever be strong- 
ly initiated and successfully maintained. 

Since September, 1946, all my classes 
have read, absorbed, and discussed Hiro- 
shima as part of a unit of study on the 
atom bomb. I hope that the overwhelm- 
ingly successful results may prove of in- 
terest to other teachers of all subjects 
and may suggest similar units of work on 
the most timely of topics for all our na- 
tion’s classrooms. 


A. ORIENTATION 


To confirm my ideas of my students’ 
“atomic” thinking, I asked for a show of 
hands from those who believed that the 
Bikini test had proved the bomb a com- 
parative naval fizzle. The operation had 
been so ballyhooed by the American 
press that most readers expected not 
only the entire fleet to be sunk but prac- 
tically the entire Pacific Ocean to be 
drained. When only a comparatively few 
ships were immediately sunk (subse- 
quent reports indicated much more ex- 
tensive, and growing, fatal damage), 
many Americans felt that the results 
were nowhere near the calculated power 
suggested by the press frenzy prior to the 
operation. Eighty per cent of my stu- 
dents raised their hands in affirmation of 
the Bikini lemon. Ninety per cent of the 
class believed, however, that we must 
retain absolute control of the bomb and 
continue to manufacture it in secret. The 
most horrifying aspect of our Bikini dis- 
cussion was the undercurrent of resigna- 
tion to the inevitability of war, the 


undoubted belief that America was, and 
is, justified in using atomic bombs, and 
the unawareness of any moral issues in- 
volved. Since all my classes registered 
these views, I felt there was a “job of 
work”’ to be done. 

Using outside reading materials in 
addition to Hiroshima, my students set 
to work on the following differentiated 
assignments. Following each assignment 
are the focal results of our work——in cap- 
sule form. 


B. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BOMB 


Four students will work up a written 
report of the when, where, why, how, and 
who involved in the bomb’s develop- 
ment. Information will be gleaned from 
newspaper files and the leading weekly 
news magazines. Do the results of your 
work suggest any reasons for foreign 
suspicion of our monopoly of the bomb? 


From magazines and newspapers, and 
specifically from the text of a statement 
in the New York Times of August 7, 
1945, issued by President Truman and 
Secretary of War Stimson sixteen hours 
after the first atomic bomb was dropped 
on Hiroshima, my students learned that 
work on the deadly instrument began in 
1940 as a defensive measure against simi- 
lar German research. This question of 
United States motivation was the nub of 
the problem, students agreed. Against 
whom or against what were we now 
stock-piling bombs? Was it still a defen- 
sive measure? Wouldn’t continued mo- 
nopolization serve to antagonize the na- 
tion(s) with which we wished to keep 
peace? Did we have any valid evidence 
of the need for defense today? The class 
agreed that the United States might be 
fostering the belligerent atmosphere 
which it claimed to abhor. The class read 
texts of Stalin’s statements that claimed: 
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(a) Russia has no atomic bomb and 
(b) atomic power can best be dealt with 
by “strong international control.’”’ The 
class concluded that not to accept this 
first statement as fact and not to capi- 
talize on the pacifist connotations of the 
second would be catastrophic. If the first 
statement were not fact and if we con- 
tinued independent development of the 
bomb, war was dangerously possible. If 
we accepted the first statement and 
made every effort to understand and 
meet Russia halfway toward interna- 
tionalization of atomic control, war 
would be much less likely, since the bulk 
of the civilized world would immeasur- 
ably discourage contemplated aggres- 
sion. Neither the class nor the teacher 
was disposed to exonerate Russia of re- 
grettable diplomatic actions; however, 
the class came to see the atomic problem 
as essentially two-faced. The United 
States attitude was just as much open to 
criticism and scrutiny as was that of 
other nations. 


C. THE ATOM BOMB AT BIKINI 


Four students will develop a paper on 
the preparations for and the purposes 
and results of the Bikini test. 


Student research in newspapers re- 
vealed that the officially stated aim was 
to discover what implications the bomb 
held for naval warfare, surface and sub- 
surface. Such a professed aim hardly en- 
gendered peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men. Investigation also revealed 
that many more ships had been per- 
manently demolished than the students 
believed. News-story tabulations moved 
closer to the back pages as the Bikini 
test receded further and further away 
from the public’s mind. The class came 
to need no briefing as to what would have 
happened to every man on hoard the 
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ships. Finally, the students assailed the 
assininity of assessing the bomb’s power- 
potential in terms of ships sunk when the 
ultimate target of any bomb would be 
people. In short, these students, after 
completing all work in our atom-bomb 
unit, concluded that Bikini was a gigan- 
tic mockery of diplomatic pacifist talk, 
an unprincipled flaunting of the blood- 
iest weapon ever devised, an attempt to 
confirm what had already been tragically 
confirmed in the blood of more than 
100,000 people, the cumulative suffer- 
ings of thousands more, and the in- 
describable devastation of a city. One 
student grimly suggested that the Bikini 
explosion could be considered a humane 
salute to the Hiroshima victims because 
no human beings—only animals and 
ships—were involved! 


D. WHAT CAN THE BOMB DO? 


As they read Hiroshima six students 
will compile a statistical summary of the 
extent of the damage, human and physi- 
cal, wrought by the bomb. 


Nothing can be gained by recounting 
here the enormity of the information se- 
cured. Woven as they were among the 
individual human tableaux of the trag- 
edy, the statistics were seen as titanic 
horror come to life. This was a far cry 
from the perspective of a newspaper 
headline. My students pondered no 
longer the academic question of ‘naval 
implications.” Wasn’t this enough? 


E. THE PEOPLE 


1. Six students will each write a char- 
acter sketch of one of the six major char- 
acters: Mr. Tanimoto, Mrs. Nakamura, 
Dr. Fujii, Dr. Sasaki, Miss Sasaki, and 
Father Kleinsorge. 


The character sketches developed by 
the students revealed many common 
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strains of interpretation. Doting on the 
courageous, indefatigable Rev. Mr. Tani- 
moto; the stoic and spiritual convert, 
Miss Sasaki; the humorous and human- 
ity-loving Father Wilhelm Kleinsorge; 
the generous, self-sacrificing war widow, 
Mrs. Hatsuyo Nakamura; the tireless 
Dr. Sasaki; the incredulous and succor- 
ing Dr. Fujii, these papers spoke of the 
essential identity of these heroic six with 
many Americans. Each of the six could 
have been a neighbor of the students; the 
only difference was in the names. 

In the two priests my students ex- 
pected to find no belligerent or vengetul 
spirit. When none of this spirit was met 
either in the other four characters or 
in the other Japanese who appeared 
throughout the article, we were reminded 
that no nation can be indicted for ag- 
gression in tolo, that every nation has a 
very real nonbelligerent base among its 
people, and that anti-Christian prin- 
ciples of conduct are not inborn. To be 
guilty of indoctrinated aggression is to be 
guilty of a sad and fundamentally hu- 
man weakness: gullibility as a result of 
imposed ignorance. The class recognized 
and underscored the very important dis- 
tinction between indoctrinator and in- 
doctrinated. They felt that the stuff of 
which the Japanese are made is the stuff 
of which we all are made. They con- 
cluded that instead of deferring to such 
man-made myths as “yellow peril,” we 
had better recognize and espouse the 
essential identity of all peoples. Not to 
realize this basic truth and to act on con- 
trary premises, we concluded, is to be as 
gullible as the misguided people we con- 
demn. 

2. One student will write thumbnail 
sketches of the minor characters in 
Hiroshima. 


These miniature portraits of the minor 
characters reinforced the implications of 


the major sketches: Everywhere, the stu- 
dents saw themselves in a mirror, from 
the very selfish, self-centered Dr. Kanda 
to the child-loving Father Cieslik. Fukai, 
who fought against his own rescue and 
ran back into the flames, was the rabid 
patriot, blinded by his chauvinist educa- 
tion, loyal to an idea rather than to him- 
self, with boundless courage and bounded 
insight into his fellow-men. 


F. SOCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Two students will write papers on cus- 
toms, traditions, and peculiar character- 
istics of the Japanese as revealed in 
Hiroshima. 

The two students found that Hersey’s 
article exploded all the ridiculous Japa- 
nese stereotypes more effectively than 
volumes of well-meaning social-studies 
texts that urge interracial understand- 
ing. In their papers these students finally 
posed the following questions, which I 
have telescoped: Was it essentially Japa- 
nese to live in flimsy tenements; to be 
jittery in the face of imminent attack 
from invisible foes in the air; to spread 
wild rumors; to think of your child be- 
fore anything else in an emergency; to 
guard with your life the one means of 
earning subsistence for yourself and 
fatherless child (in this case a sewing 
machine); to work at menial jobs for a 
living; to be a sacrificing, diligent, and 
underpaid worker; to fear your mother’s 
fear of your death and to hike through 
miles of hell to reassure her; to go with- 
out sleep for three days to help the piti- 
fully maimed and destitute; to try to 
speak encouragingly to a dying man; to 
help your neighbor at great personal 
cost; to bear agonizing pain uncomplain- 
ingly; to think of your betrothed’s re- 
action to your mutilated body? 

Significant Japanese characteristics 
cited by the students were humble kind- 
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ness in times of need, selfless devotion to 
suffering fellows, stoic acceptance of 
what they conceived as inexorable fate, 
and emperor worship. No student in this 
class maintained that the first three char- 
acteristics were deterrents to world peace 
or were incapable of being channeled or 
modified constructively. The last, we all 
agreed, was a matter of education and 
not the chromosomes of Japanese hered- 


ity. 
G. LITERARY CONSIDERATIONS 


The remainder of the class will write 
literary appreciations of the article, con- 
sidering the qualities which make it an 
outstanding example of its type. 


The boys and girls were unanimous in 
citing the realistic detail of Hiroshima as 
its leading literary characteristic. How- 
ever, the group also held that realistic 
detail alone (to be found in many news 
stories) was insufficient to explain the 
article’s overwhelming impact. The evi- 
dence of artistic design, which eludes so 
many of our students in their literary 
explorations, was felt powerfully. 

Here were six characters, individual- 
ized, yet symbols of various social classes 
in any country. Each character was 
limned on the simultaneous levels of a 
vast symphonic conception: as an inde- 
pendent melodic theme against the har- 
monic dissonance of a churning, ruined 
city, and contrapuntally dovetailed with 
the other major melodic themes as the 
work moved forward. Throughout the 
narrative the major characters’ inter- 
mittent reappearance was a reaffirmation 
of the beauty and the dignity of man 
against the cacophony of a razed city and 
a bewildered populace, both symbols of 
the twentieth century’s scientific im- 
morality. It was an astonishingly unified 
design. 
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Several students pointed out that 
Hiroshima epitomizes an aspect of all 
great literature: universality of char- 
acterization. This story was a mirror of 
man, alone and in the mass, confronted 
with inexorable physical destruction. It 
was a segment of the essence of man’s 
prime experiences: love, fear, spiritual 
upheaval, and spiritual discovery. Hiro- 
shima was a microcosm of man’s duality: 
the survivor had o/ten risen to the height 
of greatness in time of need; the con- 
queror had sunk to the lowest depths 
when confronted with the greatest need 
for moral sanity. 

These students also believed that the 
most potent overtone of the article was 
the implicit moral indictment. Without 
having his characters polemicize politi- 
cally, without a word of censure for our 
use of the bomb, and without any at- 
tempt to justify our use of the bomb, the 
author had gone to the heart of the mat- 
ter. Was the answer merely a matter of 
military expediency? Could such a human 
act ever be justified in terms of mili- 
tary expediency? Was there not some- 
thing basically out of joint when the self- 
appointed carriers of Christian ethics 
offered their fellow-men this retaliatory 
token of a Christian civilization? Could 
we see no further into the moral crisis of 
the twentieth century than “considera- 
tions of military expediency?” 

Since the inception of our work in this 
unit, my classes have kept a chronologi- 
cal binder-notebook of newspaper and 
magazine articles on the atomic bomb. 
The pictures of the major characters in 
Hiroshima adorn the first few pages, con- 
stant reminders of the real issue in- 
volved. 

The students are as up to date on 
atomic developments as are the reporters 
who write the news. These boys and girls 
have a new perspective on the bomb as 
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the real touchstone of our civilization, 
not in terms of its scientific implications 
but in terms of a voice from the wilder- 
ness that would have us discover the 
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fundamental truth of John Donne’s im- 
mortal ‘“‘No man is an islande unto him- 

” Modern man may be ob- 
solete but is moral man obsolete? 


Devtsing a Journalism Curriculum 


REGIS LOUISE BOYLE’ 


J OURNALISM is now intrenched in the 
secondary-school curriculum. New as it 
is in many schools, no adequate course 
has been established by most educational 
systems, much less has distribution of 
the adopted curriculum been provided 
by any system to others endeavoring to 
build a satisfactory program in journal- 
ism. Since many are following either a 
poor course or none at all, guidance, 
therefore, in the contents of a two- 
semester course will be outlined. 

Not essentially a vocational subject, 
the secondary course attempts to go no 
further than to explore journalism. It of- 
fers, rather, an introductory survey of 
the field for any who wish to specialize 
after graduation in a salaried position or 
in college. 

First is the question of the number of 
credits or years of journalism offered. 
When two years are available—this is 
the ideal—the first semester can be de- 
voted to a study of the metropolitan 
newspaper—certainly important, as ev- 
ery person’s chief reading for life is his 
thirty minutes spent daily with the news- 
paper. The second semester, then, is de- 
voted to studying and writing the vari- 
ous types of newspaper stories; the third 
and fourth semesters, to advanced types, 


* Journalism teacher and chairman of publica- 
tions, Eastern High School, Washington, D.C.; 
instructor in journalism, Catholic University sum- 
mer session; vice-president, National Association of 
Journalism Directors. 


layout, editing, and actual application 
and experience on the publication. Al- 
though many schools offer only one year, 
an activity credit is permitted for this 
latter year. With only one year of jour- 
nalism offered, the first semester be- 
comes writing practice, with the second a 
journalism laboratory to publish the 
school newspaper. 

Motivation for the journalism course 
does not need to be created, as students 
are ever interested in producing for pub- 
lication. The importance of goals of cor- 
rect grammar, punctuation, and ac- 
curacy are readily apparent; and 
achievement, therefore, is attained to a 
much greater extent than in the ordinary 
composition or grammar course. 

In one semester, sports and feature 
stories, news, interviews, speech reports, 
editorials, headlines, proofreading, and 
copyreading can be treated, not wholly 
but sufficiently for the purpose of obtain- 
ing satisfactory writing in the school 
paper. 

In forming the District of Columbia 
curriculum, the committee of teachers 
voted that the best start for the begin- 
ning journalism class is the study of the 
news story. Since the inverted pyramid 
form—lead, development from more im- 
portant facts to less important or cut-off 
paragraphs— is revolutionary in the stu- 
dent’s experience, the first six weeks can 
well be allotted to this type. None too 
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much time to develop acceptable news 
writers! The unit includes reading and dis- 
cussing news stories, outlining textbook 
material, analyzing stories for elements 
of news appeal (magnitude, proxim- 
ity, timeliness, significance, and pol- 
icy), studying and writing leads to illus- 
trate W stress (who, what, where, when, 
why, how) and grammatical construc- 
tion, and finally covering and writing 
stories on assignment, both advance and 
follow-up. 

If the class is starting in the fall, the 
sports story, to which one week is al- 
lotted by the D.C. curriculum, should be 
taught early, so that the students can 
cover the games before the season closes. 
This procedure gives some indication of 
good sports writers for the staff for the 
following year and opportunity for some 
training of cub reporters by the current 
staff. Likewise, in a February group be- 
ginning journalism, the same program 
can be followed prior to the close of the 
basketball season. The beginning teacher 
of journalism, unless warned, can easily 
find herself teaching sports in a season 
when there are no sports to cover. Ad- 
vance stories with lineups and post- 
mortem stories with statistics should be 
included. 

Basic to all reporting is the interview. 
In two weeks the student can acquire the 
fundamentals of the different types—in- 
formation, opinion, and feature. 

For the speech report, one week is a 
minimum to teach preparation and cov- 
erage, note-taking, lead features, and 
writing principles. 

Because features are closest to the stu- 
dent’s natural way of writing and previ- 
ous English background, journalism 
teachers often start their writing course 
with this form. However, my experience 
has indicated that straight news is best 
taught first. Features then do not tend to 
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violate journalistic standards, and the 
student can understand better the 
“why” of restraint for publication. In- 
cluded in the three-week unit should be 
practice in writing various types of 
leads, techniques of organizing, and 
methods of development. Activities em- 
brace a compilation of school sources and 
the writing of personality sketches, hu- 
man-interest stories, and other forms of 
features. 

Likewise, in the editorial the student 
meets with a composition style some- 
what similar to his former practice in 
English courses. A two-week unit per- 
mits the usual student to develop satis- 
factory editorials, although some jour- 
nalism students can never write edi- 
torials. In like manner, others will have 
difficulty writing features; but only a 
very few will fail to achieve news stories. 
At least, all can recognize and realize the 
standards of these forms and write one 
or more types acceptable for publication. 

The practice of setting aside one or 
two class periods after the first six weeks, 
while each issue of the school paper is in 
press, for writing headlines and letting 
the cubs vie (the staff using the best in 
the paper) provides excellent stimulation 
in teaching headlines. Also, giving the 
cubs experience in proofreading galleys, 
on which they assume responsibility by 
placing their initials at the bottom of 
each sheet read, saves much correcting 
on their papers. 

Thus the content of one semester of 
journalism writing practice aims at a 
logical development of journalistic skill. 
Supplementary units for outside reading 
consider journalistic vocations; well- 
known newspapers, publishers, colum- 
nists, and reporters; and periodicals. 

For a following semester, the learning 
and practicing of advanced journalistic 
types are provided for: criticism; col- 
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umns; editing and re-writing; further de- 
velopment of news, editorials, and fea- 
tures; staff organization; and layout. 
Additional units, time permitting, take 
up analysis and evaluation of news- 
papers and news broadcasts, the school- 
news bureau, radio journalism, news- 
paper ethics and policy, newspaper man- 
agement and organization, publicity, ad- 
vertising, mechanics and printing, and 
the history of American journalism. 

Of these topics, six weeks are neces- 
sary for a study of layout. Attention 
must be given to pictorial journalism, 
printing and typography, page makeup, 
and a review of the headline schedule in 
relation to the placement and choice of 
heads on the page. By actual assignments 
on page plans, the teacher can deter- 
mine what students are most capable of 
assuming the layout editorships for the 
coming year and simplify the work by 
such in-service training, with the help of 
the current staff. 

While critical writing at the high- 
school level is essentially reportorial or 
factual, students should achieve familiar- 
ity in the forms used in the press—re- 
views on drama, movies, books, art, 
music, radio, and records. 

Many school papers make use of col- 
umns. Generally with a by-line, these are 
the goal of many reporters—those jour- 
nalists who desire a following. Because 
special aptitude in writing is usually re- 
quired, this can be the last type of writ- 
ing taught. Column types for school 
papers can be listed as news or editorial 
comment, humor (taken from the school 
itself, not borrowed), exchange (losing in 
popularity because of direct copying of 
uninformative items), alumni, etiquette 
and fashion, public opinion, variety (con- 
taining all the squibs too short for 
stories), sports, and personality. 

Who should study journalism? Two 


classes of persons are helpful—those who 
can write good English or those who have 
ideas, the re-write men and the leg men. 
Principally, limitation should be re- 
served to A and B students, C students 
with recommendation. Sometimes the 
latter are good typists or messengers. 
No more than twenty-five students 
should be in any journalism class—the 
individual demand makes twenty even 
more desirable. Fifteen to twenty is an 
ideal number. 

When should students study journal- 
ism? Certainly, students not higher than 
the third year of high school. Some 
teachers contend admittance of sopho- 
mores is desirable. Few support the entry 
of freshmen. With seniors neither teacher 
nor students get the best results; seniors 
have scant opportunity to apply their 
knowledge in staff work; a teacher thus 
spends fruitless efforts in comparison 
with the senior’s return on the paper. 

A problem arises frequently when 
journalism is an elective course in the 
English program. How does a teacher 
secure enough students, when the em- 
phasis recently has been on increased 
physical education and science while 
journalism remains an elective, not a 
substitute, English course? These are 
suggestions: The best English classes (if 
the school has graded groups), at the be- 
ginning sophomore level or even the 
freshman year, are invited to visit the 
journalism office during their class pe- 
riods. The journalism adviser is thus 
able to interest them before other ac- 
tivities claim them prior to their eligi- 
bility for journalism in their junior year. 
Speakers from the staff often advertise in 
brighter homerooms the “marvelous’”’ 
opportunities awaiting in journalism. 
The staff themselves talk of their social 
activities, trips to conventions and meet- 
ings. Friends interest friends; the teacher 
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interviews a few prospects and makes 
contact with guidance counselors to send 
likely candidates. 

Aims of a course adequate on the high- 
school level are: (1) training in the intel- 
ligent reading of the various types of 
newspaper writing; (2) teaching students 
to ascertain the implications of current 
events and to participate actively in 
civic affairs; (3) developing a critical 
attitude toward news reporting and de- 
veloping the ability to evaluate news- 
papers and news broadcasts; (4) develop- 
ing skill in the correct, concise, and force- 
ful expression of ideas in both oral and 
written presentations; (5) fostering hab- 
its of dependability, co-operation, and 
initiative; (6) giving students a knowl- 
edge of and experience in the processes of 
preparing and printing copy; (7) ac- 
quainting students with the history of 
American journalism and its ethics and 
with the story of outstanding editors and 
newspapers. 

High-school journalism of the future 
will certainly include radio journalism. 
How often already have school editors 
been requested to speak over local sta- 
tions, tied in with publicity aimed at 
teen-age youth? How many schools have 
a daily morning newscast over the inter- 
communication system? Most of the 
more recently constructed schools have 
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such facilities; many of the older ones 
will be installing them as soon as supplies 
are available. 

The school-news bureau will function 
more universally. Already it has an in- 
tegral place in many systems. Some pub- 
lication advisers teach in their schools 
half of the day and then tour various 
schools for stories for the local metropoli- 
tan papers. Several systems have one 
person in charge of public school pub- 
licity to the local papers, both gathering 
and presenting the news. With the end of 
the paper shortage such stories will be 
welcomed by the metropolitan press. 

In regard to space, extracurricular ac- 
tivities and sports have been stressed, 
but a recent doctoral survey shows that 
the health of pupils, the value of educa- 
tion, methods of instruction, and courses 
of study rank in that order in parental 
interest. All teachers feel that there is a 
need for improvement in the quality of 
the newspaper information published 
concerning the school. Concomitant with 
releases to the metropolitan press from 
the school bureau is the preparation by 
the journalism department of bulletins, 
floaters, handbooks, and bulletin-board 
news. 

Thus is the curriculum in journalism 
expanding with the complexity of the 
modern high school in the postwar era. 


In order to impress my students with the fact that the past tense must not have 
an auxiliary verb used with it, but that past participles and present participles must 
(if they are to be used as predicates), I head the former NO HELP WANTED and 


the latter HELP WANTED. 


SuMNER (Wasu.) HicH ScHOOL 


FLORENCE POOLE 


How to keep abreast of the reading and grading of papers is always a major routine 
problem to teachers of English. One aid in that direction is to divide each class into 
two sections and alternate composition and speech work each week. 

Having all material written on alternate lines is an eye-saver borrowed from journal- 


ism class. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 
Drxon Scuoot 


Dorotuy ARMINGTON 


The Satire of Ring Lardner 


MARGARET COTTON KASTEN’ 


Ix view of Ring Lardner’s perfectly 
clear-cut and deliberate satire, it is dif- 
ficult to understand how the reading 
public ever could have considered him as 
merely a popular humorist and wel- 
comed him as a writer of funny stories. 
That he was so considered may be con- 
firmed by any reader of the Saturday 
Evening Post who can remember as far 
back as 1915, when the famous “‘ You 
Know Me, Al” series was being pub- 
lished. Although these stories about Jack 
Keefe, the young bush-leaguer, were 
extremely popular at the time they ap- 
peared and made Ring Lardner famous, 
their popularity was due to their hu- 
morous qualities as understood by the 
general public and not because they were 
satiric in the extreme. 

Thus did Ring Lardner’s stories ap- 
peal to a dual public. On the one hand, 
the uncritical, casual reader of short 
stories, who enjoyed the Lardner slang 
and humor; on the other, the keenly 
critical, analytical, and discerning reader 
who enjoyed the poignant Lardner 
satire, the merciless, revealing pictures 
of American life and American people. 

There is a wide hiatus between these 
two schools of readers in this dual public 
of Lardner’s, but it is the latter group 
which will perpetuate his laconic stories. 
It is they who appreciate the artistry of 
his terrible indictment of certain facets 
of our American civilization—an indict- 
ment detached, Olympian, and without 


* Member of the English department, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 
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comment, but accompanied by a storm 
of immortal laughter. 

In many respects, Lardner is similar to 
Sinclair Lewis. There is the same depic- 
tion of American mores, places, and 
people, by means of satire and irony; 
there is the same hatred of pretense, 
hypocrisy, and affectation. But there is, 
also, one great difference between them: 
Sinclair Lewis forever longs for those 
qualities in which his characters are so 
barren, whereas Lardner remains coolly 
indifferent, detached, unprejudiced. 

Round U p, published in 1929, contains 
Lardner’s thirty-five best stories. This 
volume is representative of his entire 
literary output, since it includes some of 
his earliest as weil as his latest stories. 
The most careful reader will not find in 
Round Up one line of omniscient author 
philosophizing. Lardner, when he wrote, 
seemingly assumed the reportorial role 
completely and at no time emerged 
therefrom. He never makes the slightest 
effort to “explain” his characters or to 
help the reader understand their mental 
processes, as do such writers as Henry 
James, Joseph Conrad, or Sinclair Lewis. 
Lardner apparently feels that many hu- 
man beings are mean and little and 
cheap, but his attitude toward them is 
neither condemnatory nor mitigative, 
nor does he seem to feel intellectual or 
artistic concern regarding the tawdriness 
of their souls. He seems, rather, to pity 
them, but his pity is touched with 
sardonic amusement. He gives you their 
stories, stark and bare, and the reader, 
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be he esoteric or exoteric, may interpret 
them freely and find therein his own 
concept of life. In this detached attitude, 
Lardner resembles Mark Twain. 

Lardner’s dramatis personae is not ex- 
ceptional in scope, nor is it especially 
diverse. His characters are those he knew 
and understood well from his own per- 
sonal contacts. Chief among them are 
professional ballplayers, traveling sales- 
men, an assortment of wealthy bridge- 
and golf-playing morons, prize-fighters, 
and song-writers, with their infantile 
diversions. The reader who sees this 
group through Ring Lardner’s unblink- 
ing gaze is left with little difficulty in 
placing them in their proper mental and 
moral categories. Allan Nevins says, in 
discussing Round Up, “One lays down 
the book with the feeling that this is a 
thoroughly merciless exposure of the 
American moron, the semi-educated 
product of our superficial urban civiliza- 
tion.” 

It is quite likely that much of Lard- 
ner’s success lay in his uncanny ability 
to reproduce American speech. In this 
ability, at least, he has few, if any, rivals. 
Lardner explained it by saying that he 
“listened hard.” This highly developed 
reportorial talent was fostered during his 
early career as a newspaper reporter, 
both in the Middle West and in New 
York. Lardner’s colloquialisms differ 
considerably from those of other Ameri- 
can writers who have specialized in re- 
producing the vernacular, in that Lard- 
ner’s rendition is that of the masses, 
while the former imitated the verbal 
idiosyncrasies of certain localities. Lard- 
ner’s phonetics are those of the great 
masses of the uneducated. Before Lard- 
ner began writing his ‘‘You Know Me, 
Al” series, no one ever had considered 
“of” to be an auxiliary verb. He set anew 
style for writers of Americanese to say, 
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“Who would of thought it?” and “I 
might of told you.” 

Lardner’s critics differ volubly in their 
opinions of his stories, but in regard to 
his skill with the American vernacular, 
they are unanimous. Here, for example, 
are sentences culled at random from 
various well-known literary critics: 


It is not fine language—on the contrary, it 
may give to some of us a hopeless feeling that, 
if these things are the best things the average 
American is talking about, we would better 
revise our school system. 


It [Lardner’s vernacular] reflects popular 
culture in the third decade of the twentieth 
century. 


He uses it [the vernacular] as a prime means 
of showing up, without comment, the fuzzy, 
flat, miserable mind of the American boob. 


In H. L. Mencken’s book, The A meri- 
can Language, Lardner is quoted freely 
as an expert in real American dialect. 
Mencken says amusingly, ‘“‘And so he 
moves toward the philological millen- 
nium .... when ‘the singular verb shall 
lie down with the plural noun, and a 
little conjugation shall lead them.’ ”’ 

Thus, Lardner’s ability in verbatim 
reporting was responsible for the por- 
trayal of the real Americana of slang 
and colloquialisms. 

The majority of Lardner’s stories cre- 
ate an effect of effortless smoothness, but 
Lardner himself said that they were the 
result of hard work. Few of them run to 
more than five thousand words in length, 
and Lardner said that his mind seemed 
geared to that length. 

Some critics, notably Clifton Fadiman 
and Gilbert Seldes, feel that Lardner was 
a deeply embittered man. Fadiman ad- 
vances the “triangle of hate’? theory— 
that Lardner hated himself, hated his 
characters, and his characters hated each 
other. This accusation of his bitterness 
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worried Lardner, who did not believe it 
was true. 

There are three stories in Round Up 
which critics are nearly unanimous in 
pronouncing his best work. These are 
“Champion,” ‘The Golden Honey- 
moon,” and ‘Haircut,’ named in the 
order of their original publication. And 
in these three stories those critics who 
consider Lardner so embittered profess 
to find their proof. 

“Champion,” published in 1916, is in- 
deed in the vein of Lardner’s most deadly 
satire. Lardner himself called the central 
character, Midge Kelly, “‘a hard-boiled, 
vicious prize-fighter, who had never done 
a decent thing in his life.’”’ It is indicative 
of Lardner’s inherent ability as a writer 
that this story, one of his best, is the first 
one written in the third person. The 
satire is aimed chiefly at the hypocrisy of 
the press in its attempt to whitewash and 
glorify the repulsive character of Kelly, 
the champion. Merely because Lardner’s 
innate honesty and sense of decency were 
violently repelled by the torrent of drivel 
and the fatuous inanity of the sports 
reporters in their efforts to exalt the 
detestable Kelly, is, however, no proof of 
Lardner’s own embittered personality. 
Any straight-thinking individual would 
feel the same hatred and disgust as 
Lardner evidently felt when he wrote 
“Champion.” 

“The Golden Honeymoon,” published 
in 1922, six years after the appearance of 
‘“‘Champion,” is certainly one of Lard- 
ner’s finest stories. Clifton Fadiman pro- 
fesses to find this one of especial bitter- 
ness and hatred, calling it ‘“‘one of the 
most smashing indictments of a ‘happy 
marriage’ ever written.” 

If one may differ with so eminent a 
critic as Fadiman, it is difficult to find 
the basis for his accusation. Searching 
the story line by line, one finds no evi- 


dence of bitterness and no ‘‘smashing in- 
dictment of a happy marriage.” ‘‘ Golden 
Honeymoon”’ is what it appears to be 
and no more—the skilfully written story 
of an elderly couple enjoying a well- 
earned rest in the celebration of their 
golden wedding. Nowhere is the Lardner 
ability in character delineation more evi- 
dent than in this portrayal of the harm- 
less and amusing little peccadilloes and 
peculiarities of this long-married pair. 
Moreover, there is, throughout the story, 
an unmistakable tone of indulgent ten- 
derness, which is rare indeed in the 
Lardner genre. 

The last in this trilogy of Lardner’s 
best is “Haircut,” published in 1925. It 
is the opinion of this writer that ‘‘ Hair- 
cut” far surpasses everything else that 
Lardner wrote. The story satirizes the 
uncouth, unprincipled character of a 
traveling salesman named Jim Kendall, 
his monotonous, would-be wit, and the 
pitiful, intellectual vacuity of the village 
barber-shop loafers who idolized him. 
It is truly the saga of the“ great American 
boob,”’ whose prototype was to be found 
a few years ago in countless small towns, 
especially through the Middle West. 
This story, instead of ‘“‘Golden Honey- 
moon,’ might well be termed a ‘‘ smash- 
ing indictment,” but not an indictment 
of anything worth while—cruelty and 
stupidity are indicted, and Lardner’s 
treatment of the Main Street theme is 
reminiscent of Sinclair Lewis. But, again, 
one fails to find reflected in “Haircut” 
any evidence of personal bitterness on 
the part of the author. There is, however, 
a quite obvious improvement in the tech- 
nique of this story when compared to 
that of “Champion,” published nine 
years before. For instance, the means by 
which Jim Kendall achieves his richly 
deserved erasure from this planet is im- 
plied rather than told, and implied very 
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subtly, at that. So subtly that a surpris- 
ing number of college English students 
fail to catch the implication, or even the 
deadly satire of the story itself. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of four sections of 
Freshman English thought ‘‘ Haircut” a 
funny story! 

The students were asked to write their 
opinions of Jim Kendall and his jokes 
and to discuss the story generally. Not 
only did two-thirds think it a humorous 
story, but nearly one-half believed the 
manner of Jim Kendall’s death to have 
been purely accidental. The following are 
excerpts copied verbatim from some of 
the papers: 

He [Jim Kendall] was comical, over-in- 
dulged in chewing tobacco, kind of rough in 
actions, but good-hearted, very humorous, 
and frank in speech. Some of his jokes were 
really funny. 

He was a very amusing character, very witty, 
intelligent, careless, trying to make the most 
of life. His jokes were always very funny—his 
jokes were of the very best. 


His jokes were cleverly humorous. 


I have the utmost sympathy for Jim Kendall, 
because he was a light-hearted man, good 
natured, and not bad at heart. 


He was comical and honest. 


Certainly he was a man with whom one could 
spend a delightful evening. 


He was a man that vou couldn’t help but like. 
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I would like to have a fellow like Jim around 
rather than a lot of fellows who were rather dull. 


He was a fellow who could be counted on to 
say the right thing at the time. 


This failure of college students to under- 
stand the Lardner satire is comparable to 
the failure of the general public thirty 
years ago to understand the satire of the 
immensely popular ‘“‘ You Know Me, Al” 
series. 

Few, if any, of the stories in Round Up 
completely lack the satiric slant. There 
is, however, no evidence of a progression 
of satire. None of the stories which fol- 
lowed “‘Champion,”’ with the exception 
of “‘ Haircut,” struck a note of such dead- 
ly grimness. A careful study of Round Up 
leads to the conclusion that if Lardner 
were bitter, his bitterness was not a 
matter of growth but was an inherent 
trait. 

Much of Lardner’s work may prove to 
be ephemeral, but certain of his stories, 
notably the three discussed, have indis- 
putable literary merit which entitles 
them to permanence. Lardner stories, 
“Haircut” in particular, appear fre- 
quently in anthologies and omnibuses 
and in various literary collections. His 
name appears destined to retain its place 
in the annals of modern American litera- 
ture. 


Round Table 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL FORUM: TRAIN- 
ING FOR TOMORROW’S CITIZENS 


Already having worked together as a 
faculty for one year, the teachers of Oak 
Ridge High School met four years ago to 
plan the curriculum for the student body. 
There was a feeling that our students needed 
to know more about the happenings in the 
world about them, events in their own com- 
munity, parish, state, nation, and other 
nations, and also a feeling that they needed 
more experience in talking before groups. 

The first year no special period of the day 
was provided for the study of current hap- 
penings. During that year the student body 
met one day each week, and several from 
the group gave talks on articles read in their 
publications and current magazines. These 
articles were discussed and a brief test on 
what was said in the meeting was given to 
the students by each home-room teacher. 

Last year the faculty decided that a 
forty-five-minute period each day could be 
used profitably. The possibilities of many 
real-life learning situations were foreseen. 
These goals were set up to guide each 
teacher in her work every day: 


1. The habit of reading newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other publications 

2. The habit of listening to news commenta- 
tors and good radio programs 

3. The ability to read and understand what is 
read 

4. The acquisition of a rich speaking and read- 
ing vocabulary 

5. The ability to speak with poise before a 
group 

6. The habit of using correct English 

7. The ability to conduct a meeting using 
parliamentary procedure 

8. Skill in leading a discussion and participat- 
ing as a member of a panel 

9. Some understanding of world problems on 

the high-school level 


10. The ability to listen 
11. The ability to participate in democratic 
planning 


The school day begins each morning 
with the current-events period. On Mon- 
days part of this time is used for meetings of 
various groups concerned with other activi- 
ties in the school. When all students have 
returned to their home rooms, magazines 
and periodicals are distributed ‘and topics for 
reports are chosen by each individual or as- 
signed by the teacher. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday mornings 
this period is devoted to studying and giv- 
ing reports in the home rooms. At this time 
speech difficulties and mispronunciations 
are eliminated as nearly as possible. The 
talks are evaluated, and several of the best 
are selected to be given in Open Forum. All 
students take their turns and have an oppor- 
tunity to speak before the entire group in 
Open Forum. 

On Thursday mornings all the students, 
Grades VII through XII, assemble and 
present their talks, panel discussions, drama- 
tizations, etc. The meeting is conducted by 
parliamentary procedure, with a student 
chairman. 

In giving the reports the students some- 
times use a few notes, but more often they 
rely on their understanding of the article 
read. Other students take notes as an aid to 
getting accurate information. After all re- 
ports are given, an opportunity is afforded 
for a general discussion of them. 

During the giving of reports and the dis- 
cussion following, each teacher makes ten 
short questions to be asked the students 
when they return to their room. The papers 
are checked immediately by the pupils 
themselves, and the results are posted on 
the bulletin board in the hall. At the end of 
the year the student with the highest score 
receives a nice award. 
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Open Forum serves another purpose— 
that of a clearing house for discussion of 
school problems. Any problems concerning 
these five grades are brought up for discus- 
sion and settlement by this group. For ex- 
ample, the paper staff had some resigna- 
tions during the first weeks of school. The 
matter was brought up in Open Forum and 
discussed at length. The outcome was the 
acceptance of the resignations and the elec- 
tion of other students who seemed more 
interested in extra-curricular work. 

Here are some highlights from several 
Open Forum programs: ‘‘How Public Opin- 
ion Is Formed,” by Juanita Sulzer; ‘Should 
the United States Maintain Bases in the 
Pacific,” by Josephine Robison; ‘The Of- 
fice of Strategic Services,” by Coleman 
Corry; ““The United Nations Organization,” 
by Betty Jean Chunn; “The Fight against 
Polio,” by Joe Mott; ‘Soilless Gardens,” by 
H. A. Pipes, Jr.; “A New Treatment for 
Leprosy,” by Emmett Rolfe; ‘Trouble in 
Iran,” by Dorothy Jones; “Should Hawaii 
Become the Forty-ninth State?” by Hazel 
Rea; and “Should We Have Compulsory 
Military Training?” Pro: Nancy Smith and 
Lannie McCowin; Con: Elizabeth Carter 
and Jimmie Lou Gregory. 

Individual copies of the following pub- 
lications are provided. For Grades VII and 
VIII, My Weekly Reader No. V, Current 
Evenis, World Week, and Junior Review; 
for Grades X and XI, Weekly News Review 
and Senior Scholastic (combined) ; for Grades 
XI and XII, Reader’s Digest; and for Grade 
XII, American Observer. 

The following magazines are subscribed 
to by the school and the faculty and are used 
by the students: National Geographic, Life, 
Time, Building America, Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s, Science News Letter, Popular 
Science, Calling All Girls, American Girl, 
Coronet, Ladies’ Home Journal, and Geo- 
graphic News Bulletin. 

In addition to an understanding of cur- 
rent events, the Open Forum discussions 
give children an opportunity to think and 
speak for themselves. When participating 
in panel discussions and in any situation 
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where oral language is needed, they conduct 
themselves with poise and ability and show 
in many impromptu appearances that they 
do much thinking for themselves. 

Students do much planning, under guid- 
ance, in this group. They plan for such oc- 
casions as the Christmas party, the editing 
of a monthly school newspaper, open house, 
a spring flower show, and school parties. 

As a result of these discussions and short 
check tests, they grow in ability to listen at- 
tentively and intelligently; pronunciation 
and enunciation are improved because a 
real need exists. New words are becoming a 
part of the students’ speaking vocabulary. 
The children use better English. Parliamen- 
tary procedure is carried on correctly, and in 
the study of current periodicals the skill of 
listening is being developed. 

The students are reading more in maga- 
zines and other publications. Besides this, 
they are listening to news broadcasts and 
are bringing into class discussions what they 
heard over the radio. Standardized tests 
show that they have improved in reading 
ability from one to three years. 


Mrs. Epwitn CoNGER 
Mrs. Henry PIPES 

Mrs. GERALD MCLENDON 
J. P. CAusEy 


Oak (LA.) ScHoot 


LYRICS TO THE TEEN-AGERS 


At four o’clock of the short winter day, 
the second-trippers, who must wait half an 
hour for their busses, had rushed down to 
the old gym to dance. I could hear the beat 
of the drums and the pulse of young rapid 
feet and, now and then, the upswing of a 
garland of gay voices. 

My classroom had already taken on the 
disconsolateness of school desks without their 
denizens; the smell of chalk dust hung in 
the air; and, in the corners, shadows were 
taking on the gray of the blackboard which 
ran around three sides of the room. 

In irregular lines along the blackboards 
could be discerned the white tracks of at- 
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tempts at poetry-scanning which had been 
made that day. Rhyme schemes were there 
—ab, ab, cd, bd—looking more like the ef- 
forts of some moron Mortimer to learn the 
alphabet than like the noble measure of 
English sonnets. Iambics, dactyls, spondees, 
in pentameter and hexameter, had been 
cruelly twisted out of shape—long short, 
long short, stressed unstressed; all of this 
quite foreign, distasteful, and incompre- 
hensible, it often appeared, to the boys and 
girls, as if they were forced to trace some 
hieroglyphic or cuneiform writing of a race 
long vanished. 

It seemed a pity to be planning for those 
carefree youngsters—the sound of whose 
merriment in the old gymnasium was so 
audible throughout the whole centralized 
school building—another lesson in the poe- 
try section of the English book. 

They do not like poetry. Period. Sissy 
stuff! 

Just then there was a scuffle of feet on the 
stairs, the sound of running and sliding, and 
the voices of two who had been somehow 
delayed in getting to the gym. As they raced, 
hand-in-hand in the frank boy-and-girl af- 
fection of today, he was saying to her: 

“Who wrote the lyrics for that song?” 

The answer I never heard, for the word 
“lyrics” arrested my attention. 

Had I struck upon the connecting link 
between poetry and the teenager of today? 

Could I use to advantage that modern 
interest in lyrics, in the study of poetry? 
Could I restore the connection which had 
been so largely lost? 

Fortunately, I have a friend who has a 
library of records and an electric record- 
player which I could borrow. Moreover, 
the first music store into which I ventured 
was willing to lend me records which I 
wanted to use in school, for the sake of the 
advertising this gave to the store. 

First, I selected several comparatively 
new songs: “Ole Buttermilk Sky,” ‘Doin’ 
What Comes Naturally,” and ‘The Old 
Lamplighter.” 

These I played, without comment, at the 
beginning of the period, to an audience 


whose eyes came out on stalks in their faces, 
so delighted were they with this kind of 
class session. 

Next, several ballads, native American 
ones, were produced, ballads with lively 
narrative value. Then I talked just a minute 
about wandering minstrels and gatherings 
in halls or around campfires, punctuating 
with a couple of cowboy songs: ‘“‘Home on 
the Range,” ‘‘Whoopee Ti Yi Yo,” for 
which no author is known. Then we heard 
songs of Stephen Foster and noted that some 
of his work emphasizes the melody with 
little regard for meaning in the words but 
that in other songs he put deep significance 
into his lyrics. 

After that, the records gave back to us, 
according to my purpose, only lyrics actual- 
ly given as examples of fine poetry in our 
own literature books. 

The range was really surprising, even to 
me: ‘Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” ‘Sweet 
and Low,” “Stars of the Summer Night,” 
“Sigh No More Ladies,” ‘‘Fifteen Men ona 
Dead Man’s Chest,” “Sylvia,” ““The River,” 
“April, April, Laugh Thy Girlish Laugh- 
ter,” “Ye Banks and Braes 0’ Bonny Doon,” 
“My Luve Is like a Red, Red Rose,” “She 
Dwelt among the Untrodden Ways,” 
“Should Auld Acquaintance Be Forgot,” 
“The Harp That Once through Tara’s 
Halls,” ““Golden Slumbers Kiss Your Eyes,” 
“OQ Mistress Mine, Where Art Thou Roam- 
ing?” ‘Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes”; 
the list was inexhaustible. 

Then I encouraged a boy who wants to 
be an orchestra director to beat time, as we 
studied some particular record, and drew 
the parallel between the measures of the 
music and the measures of the poetry. The 
students became quite intrigued by the simi- 
larities, and by the differences, where the 
poetry sometimes had to be bent to fit the 
melody. 

After we had beat time to the musical 
version, then one of the best readers in the 
class read the poem aloud, and we beat 
time to the reading. Childish? Perhaps. No 
doubt such visible beating of time should be 
learned along with Mother Goose in the 
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kindergarten, but here were high-school 
students enjoying it and from it learning 
something of the structure of poetry which 
they had not learned by assignments in the 
study of meter. 

After that first lesson whenever we came 
in our study to a poem which had been 
recorded with music, we heard the music 
first. And when I made assignments for 
memorizing, I chose poems which could be 
sung. Sometimes someone actually volun- 
teered to sing his poem in the English class. 

It would be folly to say that everyone in 
those classes learned to understand poetry 
in a new and enlightened way. But some of 
them did; and several showed me lyrics 
which they had written to be set to music. 
No one of these has become a great song hit, 
yet, however. 

But the students began to look forward 
to poetry days as a privilege; we brought in 
some great operas toward the last of the 
year and talked about recitative and its 
difference from lyrics and considered how 
epics could be wrought into operas. 

In short, we came alive to beauty in a 
different way, for I learned as much as my 
classes learned; and all of us felt some fresh 
awareness of the melody and the rhythm 
which run through all creation and tie to- 
gether all fields of artistry. 


Mrs. CHesteR JAY OXLEY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHTO 


STUDENTS DISCOVER UNIVERSAL 
THEMES IN POETRY 


At the close of the study of American 
poetry of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, I asked my students whether or not 
they could find any points in common be- 
tween these two periods. They suggested 
the similarity in themes: love of nature, 
people, home; interest in death, work, love, 
religion. Then I said, ‘‘Do you think that we 
could carry this discussion further? Do you 
think that if we could read Russian, French, 
German, Chinese, and Japanese poetry in 
the original languages, we should find these 
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same basic themes?’ Everyone seemed to 
think so, but we decided that we should 
investigate in order to be sure about this 
important point. 

We gathered all the books that we could 
find in the local and county libraries and in 
the students’ homes. Each student chose 
three themes to study and report on. 

The reading was done, it seemed to me, 
with unusual concentration and discrimi- 
nation. Figurative language that would 
have been overlooked in an English poem 
was read aloud and discussed. The diffi- 
culty of translating poetry was constantly 
regretted. Descriptive touches that sug- 
gested backgrounds of living different from 
ours were of interest because, as one student 
said, they emphasized the fact that in spite 
of surface differences, we are basically the 
same. 

The reports were written with the same 
earnestness which had characterized the 
reading and discussions. Forceful lines were 
used to strengthen the idea that throughout 
the world people respond in a similar way 
to the great experiences of life. I shall quote 
a few of these verses. First, love of home and 
family: 

From an American Indian lyric: 

Son, my son! 

[ will go up to the mountain 

And there I will light a fire 

To the feet of my son’s spirit 

And there will I lament him 

Saying, 

O, my son, 

What is my life to me, now you are departed. 


From the Japanese: 

Were is not for my love, 

Who awaits me at home, 

1, too, would be a hunter by the sea 
Searching for shells. 


Another point which impressed almost 
everyone was the reaction of the Japanese 
and German poets to the universal themes. 
The comments reveal that all were learning 
new points of view: 

The Japanese poem, “Lament of a Soldier’s 
Wife,” proves that the Japanese common people 
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do not want their nation to be fighting all the 
time, because they want their loved ones to be 
alive and at home. 


My only love on this earth, 

I shall see no more; 

Where he lies buried, I know not. 

How, indeed, can I call myself his wife? 


From another paper: 


Germans also respond to the beauty of na- 
ture. In the poem “Calm at Sea” by Heine a 
very vivid picture of the sea is given. This is 
no different from the way in which American 
poets would express their thoughts. These fol- 
lowing lines make that point clear: 


Calm at sea! His beams all radiant 
Throws the sun across the water, 
And amid the heaving jewels, 
Furrows green the ship is tracing. 


One student wrote: 


Japanese put vivid phrases in their poetry as 
shown in the poem “At the Yoshino Garden”’: 


Red, crimson red 
Are the poppies. 
Bathed in the evening sun, 
They are aflame. 


This particular poem shows that the Japanese 
see all the forms of nature and enjoy them as 
other people do. This fact is important to notice 
since Japan has been led by treacherous war 
lords and the actions of the Japanese have been 
barbarous because of it and not because all the 
people are barbarians. 


Another student said: 


By reading Japanese poetry, I have found 
that the Japanese, as much as any others, hate 
to leave their homes and loved ones to go off to 
war. 


By the decree of my sovereign lord 
I go, leaving my aged parents, 

My wife and my children, 

And will not turn me around 
Even to gaze behind. 


One boy said: 


Poets have always tried to express their 
wish to regain lost youth. I think this must be a 
feeling most middle-aged and older people have. 


Taras Shevtchenko, a Ukrainian poet, expresses 
this idea perfectly. “Youth” is the poem. 


All are dancing. I alone 

Gaze, as there were a curse on me. 

I weep. I weep to all unknown. 

Why do I weep? Perchance to mourn 
How without hap, as tempest borne, 
The days of my youth have flown. 


This boy continued: 


Now, I think that I have proved my point that 
human emotions felt by us are felt by everyone 
all over the world. Perhaps if other people 
should do some studying like this, they would 
gain a better understanding of their fellow-man. 


Every paper reflected this idea. It was 
doubly forceful, I think, because it seemed 
to come to each student as a personal dis- 
covery. This experience was possible because 
each found his own material and made an 
independent study of it. For the most part, 
the poems of great men only were read, 
and the strength of their work, written in so 
many different languages, made each boy 
and girl aware that around the world all men 
are the same in their love for nature, their 
friends, and family, and in the depth of 
their interest in ideas that are sacred to 
them. 

I regret that I have not complete biblio- 
graphical data. The following books are 
typical of those read: 


Inglis-Stewart, Adventures in World Literature 

Romilda Rendel, Anthology of Italian Lyrics 

Selver, Anthology of Modern Slavic Poetry 

Mark Van Doren, Anthology of World Poetry 

Dudley Fitts, Latin American Poetry 

Ludwig Lewisohn, Poets of Modern France 

Edna Underwood, Slav Anthology 

E. A. Cross, World Literature 

Takuboku Ishikawa, A Handful of Sand 

Arthur Waley, More Translations from the 
Chinese 

George MacDonald, Rampolli 

Countee Cullen, Color 

Norton, Translation of Rainer Maria Rilke 

E. A. Bowring, Heine’s Poems 

Ito Sakanishi, Songs of a Cowherd 

Kagawa, Songs of the Slums 


RutTH PARTRIDGE 
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ATOMIC ENGLISH 


“How,” I asked the class, “would you 
like to hold an election?” As the sophomores 
are inveterate voters and delight in exercis- 
ing their prerogative on every occasion, I 
was in no doubt concerning the answer to 
my question. 

“Td like to institute,” I continued, “a 
Sophomore Hall of Fame. To begin with, I 
want each of you to list independently the 
most admirable and outstanding person of 
whom you have read. From your independ- 
ent lists we’ll compile on the board a class 
list. From this board list we’ll select the ten 
candidates receiving the most votes and 
these men and women will constitute our 
Sophomore Hall of Fame. We’ll know then 
who the heroes and heroines of this sopho- 
more class really are.” 

The class worked diligently and soon 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Mme Chiang Kai- 
shek, and Generals Eisenhower and Mac- 
Arthur were piling up substantial leads. At 
last, ten candidates were elected, the boys 
sighing with relief when it became evident 
that Frank Sinatra had polled only one vote. 

Our next step was to compare the per- 
sonnel of our Hall of Fame with the illustri- 
ous inmates of other more widely acclaimed 
pantheons. We learned the names of the 
Americans in whose honor a panel has been 
inscribed in New York University’s Hall of 
Fame for Great Americans; we recalled 
some of the great who have been admiited— 
posthumously—to Westminster Abbey; and 
we considered John Gunther’s selections of 
his ten most interesting personalities. 


From this examination two facts became 
increasingly evident: As a class we were woe- 
fully ignorant concerning some of the 
world’s greatest benefactors. Most of our 
heroes and heroines were of American or 
English extraction, for we had little knowl- 
edge of notable personalities from other sec- 
tions of the world. When the names of 
Hideyo Noguchi, Hu Shih, Tomas Masaryk, 
Sadhu Sundar Singh, and James K. Aggrey 
were mentioned, the class was polite but 
distrustful. 


The biography unit which was then in- 
augurated was, therefore, an outgrowth of 
the student’s desire to learn more about 
some of the famous men and women who 
have lived in the world during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. In order to 
do some research for this unit, the class 
divided itself into committees. Those stu- 
dents who were interested in science can- 
vassed the library for books and articles 
concerning famous scientists, doctors, and 
nurses; students interested in aviation, the 
theater, journalism, politics, and military 
and naval affairs sought out material con- 
cerning modern heroes and heroines in 
these fields. From the material gathered by 
the various committees, each student se- 
lected one personality and prepared a brief 
sketch of his life. In these reports the stu- 
dent endeavored to eliminate dry, statistical 
data and to include human interest facts 
which would serve as clues to the identity 
of the selected personality. The class then 
assembled as a whole for a ““Guess Who?” 
program. As each student gave five or more 
clues, the class listened attentively to see 
who could first recognize and identify the 
subject of the report. 

Having thus become acquainted—rather 
superficially to be sure—with an increased 
number of interesting people, the class de- 
cided to pursue its biographical research 
still further. Each student selected a book 
concerning a personality that appealed to 
him, read this biography, and prepared a 
five-minute radio skit based on an interest- 
ing episode found in his book. Great was the 
delight of the students when, by means of 
the public address system, these skits went 
on the air. Great was the astonishment of 
the teacher when she viewed the odd assort- 
ments of implements and utensils which 
the students assured her were necessary to 
convey convincingly the sound effects re- 
quired by their skits. Then the show was on! 
The Doctors Mayo operated dramatically— 
and noisily—on an inert patient; Katharine 
Cornell entertained her public; Jack Lon- 
don sold his first manuscript; and Billy the 
Kid (upon whom greatness had been con- 
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ferred rather unexpectedly by one of the 
more bloodthirsty members of the class) 
shot and killed his man. At last all the skits 
had been dramatized, the best ones selected 
by class vote, and these duly transcribed on 
records by means of the voice-recording 
machine. 


It seemed that at last the moment for 
which I had been patiently waiting had 
arrived. 

“Class,”’ I began, “all of us have read 
vivid accounts of the startling power re- 
leased in the physical world by the splitting 
of the atom. Our study of biography has 
made it plain that an even greater power 
has been released into the world through 
the lives of great men and women. Have you 
ever wondered what the power secrets of 
these great personalities are? Have you ever 
wondered to what they attribute their 
success? Let’s see if we can find any hints 
which have been given by them as to the 
source of their dynamic living. Let’s see 
what they have discovered about life.” 


Thus challenged, the class read and re- 
read biographical material concerning per- 
sons notable in their various fields of en- 
deavor. One by one we discovered and dis- 
cussed such illuminating statements as the 
following: 


EpprE RICKENBACKER: I have learned that 
there is a Power. I believe in calling upon It for 
aid and guidance. I like to think of It as the 
“Big Radio,” the Thing that keeps us all going 
through the fog and the night toward some 
mysterious goal.—‘‘When a Man Faces Death,” 
American Magazine, November, 1943. 


MMe CHIANG KAt-sHEK: Life is really simple. 
Prayer is our source of guidance. It’s like tuning 
in on the radio. We cannot expect to be con- 
scious of God’s presence if we have only a bow- 
ing acquaintance with him.—‘“I Confess My 
Faith,” Mme CHIANG. 


H. G. WELts: Religion is the first thing and 
the last thing, and until a man has found God 
and been found by God, he begins at no be- 
ginning; he works to no end.—Readings from 
Great Authors (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.). 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE: Peace and happi- 
ness are as inseparable from kindness, thought- 
fulness and truthfulness and simple courage as 
light and heat. There is only one way to get to 
Heaven and that’s to live it--A Man from 
Kansas, DAvip HInsHAw. 


Toyouiko KAGAWA: It is faith in God that 
has kept me going. I am amazed at the strength 
that comes to me when I pray and trust God.— 
Kagawa, WILLIAM AXLING. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER: After I’ve 
had my morning talk with God, I go to my 
laboratory and begin to carry out his wishes 
for the day.—‘‘Amazing Story of a Negro 
Humanitarian,” Your Faith, P. PucKETT. 


Leo Torstot: | believe that God is in me as 
I am in Him.—Readings from Great Authors. 


Howarpb Sprinc: I know with a final and 
absolute certainty that men will never find 
peace save in the will of God.—And Another 
Thing, HOWARD SPRING. 


Again and again as we searched for some 
statement from the lips of the great concern- 
ing the power which enabled them to live 
radiantly and to achieve masterfully, we 
found testimonies like the ones just quoted. 
We were challenged and impressed to dis- 
cover that so many of the great personali- 
ties of our times have acknowledged as the 
source of their power a discovery of the 
availability of God. Phrased in different 
ways, their statements emphasize their 
awareness of God’s indwelling and guiding 
presence. 

From our study we felt that we had 
glimpsed a great truth: the realization that, 
though the secret of atomic power is still in 
the hands of a few, there is available to all 
of us now a formula for dynamic living which 
will release in our lives a power greater than 
we have ever known—a power which can 
reshape our characters and which, through 
us, can rebuild the world. 


Epna F. RUSSELL 


UNIVERSITY OF Missourt 
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THE RADIO COMMENTARY IN 
THE ENGLISH CLASS 


I first used radio commentaries in an ad- 
vanced composition class as practice mate- 
rial for the development of a central theme. 
A Monday requirement was a digest of one 
news commentary heard during the preced- 
ing week. This digest, read aloud to the 
class, was first evaluated for its organization 
of thought. Soon the class discovered that 
one or two central themes ran through al- 
most all the commentaries of a week and 
that a basic vocabulary was common to all 
the commentaries on the theme of the 
moment. 

As the students read their digests in class, 
they realized that this one central theme 
might be presented from a variety of points 
of view. It was then that I suggested that 
each student make a study of the credentials 
of his favorite commentator, in Current Biog- 
raphy and other periodicals, to judge whe- 
ther this commentator could speak with au- 
thority. Students were amazed to find that 
while some commentators were highly edu- 
cated, others had not completed grammar 
school. They agreed that the commentators 
who seemed to be most authoritative were 
those with stability of character, with good 
training in the political and social sciences, 
with much travel experience in the coun- 
tries they discussed, and with journalistic 
background. 

Next, the students wanted to know the 
reason for the bias of many commentators. 
The class decided that while background 
would be one means of understanding bias, 
a study of sponsors might furnish another 
clue. 

Finding out just how subservient com- 
mentators were to sponsors’ interests proved 
difficult. The search led to the series of 
“Hearing Is Believing” in the June, July, 
and August numbers of the Atlantic Monthly 
and to the Listener’s Guide, published by the 
American Association of University Women 
in Madison, Wisconsin. (By this time the 
students were ready to investigate critics of 


radio, too, to see with what authority these 
critics spoke.) Even though this study 
showed students that the best commenta- 
tors seemed free from pressure, students 
were impressed by one critic’s suggestion 
that all commentators might be more neu- 
tral if they were sustained by radio stations 
instead of by commercial sponsors. Students 
also liked another critic’s idea that intersta- 
tion forums of outstanding commentators 
with varying viewpoints be scheduled for the 
best listening hours; such forums, the stu- 
dents felt, might do much to give the public 
a more balanced picture of current happen- 
ings. 

Students built lists of commentators 
meeting the standards set by the National 
Association of Radio Newsc&sters—pains- 
taking accuracy, good taste, no sensational- 
ism—as well as lists of commentators of the 
pressure type. 

I found that this study of commentators 
and commentaries gave the class excellent 
materia! for the study of propaganda. Stu- 
dents made lists of standard propaganda 
techniques—arranging facts so as to imply a 
connection; presenting facts so as to deliber- 
ately confuse the listener by telling only a 
part of the truth or by bringing out only one 
fact of trivial importance, treating it as im- 
portant and hanging due consequences on 
it; and appealing to the emotions (flattery, 
boasting, rousing a listener’s hatefulness, 
name-calling, ridiculing, word choice, inflec- 
tion.) Students found that emotional appeal 
was the propaganda technique easiest to de- 
tect in the radio commentary. 

As the semester progressed, I found radio 
commentaries and commentators furnishing 
the class with composition patterns, experi- 
ence vocabulary, meat for themes on current 
problems, an awareness of and an alertness 
to propaganda techniques, and a desire to 
take some action to make the radio serve 
rather than mold the public’s thinking. 


Mary GOLDING 


ScHoor OF COMMERCE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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BARRINGER TO BRITAIN 


Are your children allergic to composi- 
tions? Do you yourself despair of finding 
theme topics that will stimulate thinking 
and create a genuine desire to write? Yes? 
Then perhaps you will be interested in try- 
ing the really simple solution that worked 
in Barringer High School in Newark. 


It is the age-old answer, of course; you 
write for others to read—but not for your 
teacher, or your classmates, or even your 
school paper, which, after all, selects only a 
few of the best papers. No, this time, very 
excitingly, you write for other teen-agers in 
another land; and you all write, for you all 
have something you want to say. And be- 
cause those other far-away youths need so 
desperately to know you and your country 
if the future is to hold peace for the world, 
you try with every noun, verb, and adjec- 
tive at your command to picture adequately 
your America. You know you must make 
this picture clear; and naturally you will 
have to employ every type of sentence ever 
discussed by Wooley, Tanner, or Cook if 
you are to have the variety necessary for 
really effective style. 

Moreover, you soon become concerned 
about your diction. It may be that the col- 
loquialisms of your street will be but Greek 
across the sea, and so you include not more 
than a tiny sample for entertainment’s sake. 
Writing, correcting, and rewriting are not 
drudgery but the straight and speedy way 
to the stimulating pleasure of seeing your 
ideas come through the fog to shine, if not 
brilliantly, at least clearly. He who merely 
scans must be able to learn from you. Of 
course, it is only a drop in international un- 
derstanding. However, it is your very own 
drop, and so you feel that it is significant. 
All this we learned when Barringer wrote for 
Britain. 

For the last four years Books across the 
Sea societies in Great Britain and the United 


States have been fostering the exchange of 
regional daily-life scrapbooks. In these, both 
young and old have created pictures of their 
own simple lives. Last year when Books 
across the Seat and Roy Publishers spon- 
sored a contest for school scrapbooks as 
“Juvenile Ambassadors of International 
Understanding,” we decided to compete.’ 
Barringer’s compositions about life in New- 
ark began very gradually but very definitely 
to breathe the breath of life. 


Ours was a diary. One 4-B English class 
started the project. Although it boasted au- 
thorities on American holidays, movies, 
books, cooking, houses, and railroads, the 
editors soon decided that we should call 
upon friends skilled in swinging the baton, 
kicking the pigskin, or running the Student 
Council. Soon, therefore, ‘“Our Lives’ be- 
came a school project. Barringer suddenly 
found it had much it wanted to say and that 
saying it for British teen-agers was really 
exciting. Now the scrapbook is somewhere 
in England, and we await very eagerly the 
one we are to get in exchange. 

Similar projects are to be started in other 
countries. Several have already asked for 
exhibits. If you want to make a contribu- 
tion toward better understanding among the 
nations of the world and at the same time to 
stimulate real interest in writing, I can think 
of no better method. However, I warn you 
that you will have to read more papers than 
ever before, but at least they will not bore 
you, and you will see definite improvement. 
When youth writes for youth, composition 
days are happy, challenging days. 


Janet McKENZIE 
BARRINGER HIGH SCHOOL 
NEWARK, N.J. 
* 62 West Forty-fifth St., New York 19, N.Y. 


2 The British judges were headed by T. S. Eliot. 
Barringer captured the first prize of $100.00— 
EpITor. 
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CATCHING THEIR INTEREST 


There have been several interesting cases 
of nonreaders to whom we have tried to give 
particular attention and whom we hope we 
have started reading. One boy did nothing 
day after day but look at picture books and 
magazines, never quite so happy as when he 
could point out the pictures to everyone else 
at the table. A visit to his English teacher 
brought out the fact that he was doing 
nothing in class; he neither liked nor was 
able to read. We went to the public library 
and borrowed several books of sixth-grade 
reading level but adult enough in content 
to interest him. It is too early to tell whether 
or not our efforts will have the desired re- 
sults, although, so far, he has spent most of 
his free period reading. 

Another boy is just plain lazy. After 
thumbing through the papers from the other 
high schools, he always settled down for a 
nap. A talk with his English teacher brought 
forth the information that he should be 
reading books from the family-life list. We 
gave him They Came to a River, thinking the 
locale might arouse a spark of interest. We 
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never learned whether he actually read it, 
but he did ask for another, this time a thin 
one. It took him two weeks to read Happy 
Land, which could normally be read in two 
hours. Rather than let him go back to sleep, 
we decided to interpret the assignment, a 
book on family life, rather broadly and 
handed him, in succession, Lou Gehrig, Joe 
Louis: American, and Knute Rockne: Man- 
builder and told him to look for the various 
aspects of family life in each book. When he 
returned the one on Rockne, he beamed and 
said, ‘“That’s the best book I’ve ever read.” 
He is still coming back, and we hope in time 
to get him into some other field of interest. 

Another boy, bright but inclined to be 
sullen and contemptuous, will read, but the 
book must be exciting. More than once we 
have spent half a period before finding him a 
book which he thinks will be sufficiently ex- 
citing. But we felt rewarded when one day 
he returned a book and said, “I think 
would like this. Save it for him, will you?” 


FLORENCE ANDERSON 


Lrprary, ScHoor or COMMERCE 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


ELEGY FOR AN AMERICAN, E.T.O. 
BROTHER A. ANDREW, F.S.C.' 


When April dawns to England came 
And tanks and trucks went down, 

He took the pilgrim road that runs 
To Canterbury town. 


He listened to the skylark’s song, 
And strolled the sylvan Wye; 

And from a country churchyard watched 
The planes at dusk go by. 


In Cambridge cloister’s pale he stood 
Beside an aircraft gun, 

And passed where Oxford spires were 
But shadows in the sun. 


To Avon vale he twice went out 
To stand in Shakespeare’s room; 


He saw the Shropshire hills, all white 
With parachutes in bloom. 


Of Cornish hills he wondered which 
Was crowned with Camelot; 

He saw the White Horse on the cliff, 
And more that I forgot. 


Then one June day he grimly went 
With rifle and with pack 

To brave the beach of Normandy, 
But never more came back. 


I know not where his mound is marked, 
Or where his helmet’s hung; 

But something of the song is there 
That England’s poets sung. 


* La Salle Military Academy, Oakdale, Long Island, N.Y. 


Current English Forum 


Conducted by 
THE NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE 


The following sentence occurs in an ad- 
vertisement: “Get your turkey now; both he’s 
and she’s available.” Is the apostrophe correct 
in “he’s” and ‘‘she’s,” or does it make the 
words mean “‘he is” and ‘‘she is”? 


W. B. W. 


Webster's New International Dictionary 
lists both he and she as nouns, indicating a 
plural form without an apostrophe. Without 
contrary evidence from usage (the only 
legitimate standard of correctness), you 
should assume that the apostrophe is not 
required. However, the possibility of con- 
fusing the plural of he with he is does not 
appear to be relevant; in the sentence cited, 
surely no one could be confused. Modern 
linguistic science demonstrates that the 
proper meaning of a form is the meaning 
actually applied to it by speakers, writers, 
listeners, and readers. 


May I have your opinion on a question of 
grammar in this sentence: ‘“‘Each boy and girl 
(was, were) examined.” The “each” would 
appear to make the verb singular, but how 
account for the compound subject then? Would 
insertion of another “‘each” before “‘girl’” have 


any effect? MMK 


To answer your last question first, the 
insertion of each before girl would give you a 
different sentence but would not materially 
affect your problem. The verb should be 
singular, since the purpose of the each is to 
particularize and singularize the subject 
nouns. The compound subject with and 
before a singular verb will not bother you if 
you recall other occasions when it occurs, 
such as “‘My friend and helper is leaving,”’ 
or “The noise and tumult has died,” or “Not 


enjoyment, and not sorrow, Is our destined 
end or way,” or “Two and two is four,” or 
“Early to bed and early to rise makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise.” Curme (Syn- 
tax, pp. 49-59) cites a number of construc- 
tions in which a singular verb is used with a 
compound subject. 


What is the proper conjunction in this 
sentence: ‘They have no appeal from political 
(or, nor) economic abuse’’? H.M.M. 


The Oxford English Dictionary points out 
that the conjunction nor in modern English 
normally occurs only as a correlative with 
neither. If a correlative were inserted before 
political in the sentence cited, it would be 
either, which would certainly be followed by 
or. If the writer wished to strengthen the 
negation, he could write “They have appeal 
from neither political nor economic abuse.” 

Please help us settle a question in grammar. 
Can the words “perfect” and “‘inferior’’ be 
compared? All the authorities that I consult 
say that such words do not have degree, hence 
cannot be compared. O0.H 


Students of usage have found that adjec- 
tives such as perfect, round, square, etc., 
have a long history and widespread present 
occurrence in the comparative and superla- 
tive. In the face of observable usage the so- 
called “logical” objection to comparing 
these adjectives has little weight. However, 
you should remember that some people pre- 
fer rigid authoritarian rules and will cite a 
simplified textbook statement as truth even 
though it contradicts their own practice and 
observation of cultivated English. Jnferior, 
being a comparative, is not compared. 
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Will you please explain the use of the word 
“every” in the following sentence so that the 
average high-school pupil can understand it: 
“Every so often he remembered his childhood 


training. M.P.C. 


“Every so often’’ was originally a simple 
mistake for “‘ever so often,”’ where “‘ever’’ is 
an intensifier and means ‘“‘very.” People who 
heard and read such expressions as ‘‘every 
once in a while” and “‘every now and then” 
fell into the habit of saying “‘every so often.” 
However, the expression occurs apparently 
only in very informal or uncultivated con- 
versation. Young people who want to make 
their language cultivated should make it a 
habit to say and write ‘ever so often.” 


Will you tell me which is correcl, “proved” 
or “proven”? My pupils have found textbooks 
which suggest both words as past participles. 


a. F.C. 


Both ‘“‘proved” and “‘proven” are used by 
cultivated speakers and writers as the past 
participle of “‘prove.” Textbook writers used 
to object to “proven,” and it is probably less 
frequent than ‘“‘proved” in modern English, 
but there is no reason why it should not be 
used. 


In the sentence “All (we, us) boys will 
gather wood,” must one use ‘‘we,” or can “us” 
be justified as the object of an understood “‘of”’? 


L. B. 


In formal English either all we boys or all 
of us boys would be appropriate. In informal 
language us boys will be found, but we do 
not have to invent an of which is not there 
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to explain it. When us boys occurs, the 
speaker is following the strong drift of the 
English language toward making the ac- 
cusative case a common case, i.e., the form 
used wherever a nominative or possessive is 
not clearly demanded. It is a feature of the 
general drift which explains it’s me (used, 
for instance, on a recent occasion by 
Winston Churchill). Modern grammarians 
frown on ‘“‘understood”’ elements, since their 
use usually indicates that the teacher or stu- 
dent cannot analyze the construction and 
invents a simpler and similar construction to 
analyze instead. 


Please give me your opinion as to the correct 
form of the verb in “‘This desk and machine (is, 
are) being assigned to Keith.” ILE.P 


A compound subject can take a singular 
verb (see above), but this sentence is not one 
which demands the singular. The desk and 
the typewriter might be regarded as a unit 
by the speaker, but the two words do not 
form a group instantly regarded as a unit, 
such as ham and eggs, pen and ink, brace and 
bit. Most educated people would probably 
choose are. If the two are combined as a 
unit, the speaker could indicate the fact by 
saying “This desk with the machine. ... . “ 
If the two are clearly separate, the plurality 
could be indicated by inserting this before 
machine and using are. But it would not be 
safe for the speaker to say “This desk and 
machine is... .” and expect his hearers to 
understand that the desk and machine can- 
not be separated; the mere use of a singular 
verb is insufficient to make the intention 
absolutely clear. J. B. McK. 


Report and Summary 
About Education 


“DYNAMICS OF CLASSROOM DIS- 
cussion” by William Isaacs and Jules Kolod- 
ny appears in the February Clearing House. 
Democratic education in English and social- 
studies classrooms, the authors believe, is 
most effective when the classroom discus- 
sions avoid mere talk and really get some- 
where. They present a six-step plan for 
making classroom discussions more pointed 
and resultful. The six questions both 
teacher and students should have in mind 
as a guide to logical and pointed discussion, 
they believe, are these: (1) What are the 
facts? (Accepted? disputed? unknown?) (2) 
What different interpretations can be made 
of these facts? (3) What groups or interests 
support each point of view? Why? (4) What 
is your position? How do you justify it? 
(5) What can you do about it? (6) What new 
facts or circumstances would make you 
change your mind? 


THE JANUARY ISSUE OF EDUCA- 
tion is an “English Number.” Some of the 
articles are as follows: “A Few Comments 
on Teaching English in the Rural School,” 
“English—Key to Personal Adjustment,” 
“Good English and Good Manners,” ‘“‘High 
School Journalism,” and “How the School 
Librarian Can Help the English Teacher.” 


TWO RECENT ISSUES OF THE ENG- 
lish Leaflet contain much of interest. The 
January number carries a report of the 
panel discussion held at the general session 
of the New England Association of Teachers 
of English last November. The subject was 
“A Community Deals with the Reading 
Program.”’ The purpose of the panel was to 
try to give an understanding of the program 
carried on in the town of Windsor, Con- 
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necticut, during the past school year. A 
state-wide program for the improvement of 
reading is being conducted in Connecticut, 
but Windsor is the only town in which an 
intensive program is being carried out. 
Since secondary-school teachers are not 
trained in reading techniques, it was 
planned to use available subject-matter 
texts and to work out a few techniques in 
a few skills for the general improvement of 
the class rather than to cause confusion by 
too varied a program. ‘Four skills were 
chosen: Skimming and Speed, Comprehen- 
sion, Vocabulary, and Recall. Each teacher, 
supplied with sample drills to begin with 
and using the textbook materials, gave ten 
minutes at the beginning of each period to 
an assigned skill. The mathematics and sci- 
ence teachers might take speed and skim- 
ming; the social studies teachers, compre- 
hension; the English teachers, vocabulary; 
and the business teachers, recall. At the end 
of two weeks, all teachers shifted to another 
skill, so that at the end of eight weeks all 
teachers had spent two weeks with each of 
the four skills.” The results of the program 
are described as are also the ways in which 
the community at large participated in the 
program. 


“The Aims of English Teaching in Sec- 
ondary Schools in the Light of Current 
Thinking on Humanistic Education”’ is dis- 
cussed by Emory S. Basford in the February 
issue. He re-examines our aims in the light 
of the Harvard, Yale, and Stanford reports. 
Mr. Basford thinks that they indicate that 
writing should be taught as a practical 
rather than as a fine art and that literature 
should be taught to provide our culture with 
some degree of integration. He gives many 
interesting and relevant illustrations. 
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THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BUL- 
letin for January also carries provocative 
articles on the teaching of English in our 
times: ‘‘Spelling—a Confession and a Plea,” 
by Sidney L. Eaton; ‘‘A Re-examination of 
the Function of the Teacher of Literature,” 
by Carl G. Wonnberger; and “Reading with 
a Purpose,” by Richard Graves Arms. 
Eaton urges the importance of spelling and 
makes suggestions on how to awaken in the 
student “self-propulsion” toward improv- 
ing. Wonnberger, in discussing the teaching 
of literature at the secondary-school level, 
states categorically that “‘our job as teachers 
is to break ground; it’s hard but it’s neces- 
sary. We must assume nothing at all. Our 
class is very likely to face each new ‘classic’ 
with apathy or even hostility; we must be 
prepared to counter with unwavering en- 
thusiasm and with complete knowledge.” 
As to methods, he thinks that every teacher 
of literature must learn how to read out 
loud well; we must cover less ground, and 
more ground well. ““‘We must be wary lest 
we train our students to be Quiz Kids. Our 
aim must be to build in them habits of un- 
derstanding and appreciating literature 
which will stand them in good stead not 
only in their college years but throughout 
their lives.” Richard Arms describes the 
reading program carried on at the Cincin- 
nati Country Day School. The aim of the 
program is to create an interest in and a love 
for fine literature and to equip students to 
meet the quantities of reading our colleges 
and universities demand of them. Over a 
period of four years each student reads 
thirty-six novels—English and American 
novels of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth centuries. Every pupil in each 
class reads a book which is due on a date 
announced at the beginning of the school 
year. On the day the book is due, he takes a 
factual examination so designed that he 
cannot pass it without having read the 
whole book. Class discussions and the writ- 
ing program are correlated with the reading 
program. Results have shown that students 
have increased their reading speed and 
ability to probe literary situations, devel- 


oped a sense of literary values, and devel- 
oped “‘a love of books of superior quality.” 


READING LADDERS FOR HUMAN 
Relations is the first pamphlet in a series 
on intergroup education in co-operating 
schools. The “ladders” are lists of books 
gathered around eight themes and ar- 
ranged generally so that ‘“‘easy”’ books for 
young children are at the beginning of each 
ladder and books for adults, requiring 
greater emotional maturity, are at the end. 
The themes are: Patterns of Family Life; 
Rural-Urban Contrasts; Economic Differ- 
ences; Differences between Generations; 
Adjustment to New Places and Situations; 
How It Feels To Grow Up; Belonging to 
Groups; and Experiences of Acceptance and 
Rejection. There are 396 titles, of which 99 
are annotated. Pp. 67. $1.00. Published by 
American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington 6, D.C. Valuable. 


“WHAT IS YOUR IDEAL TEACHER? 
Name the qualities, characteristics and abil- 
ities you think an ideal teacher should 
have.” This question was asked of students 
in “Jam Session,” a regular feature of 
Scholastic Magazine devoted to the expres- 
sion of opinion by students. More than 
seventeen hundred replies were received. 
Enumerated in order are the’ leading qualifi- 
cations listed by students: (1) sense of 
humor, (2) fair and impartial, (3) friendly in 
and out of class, (4) neat and attractively 
dressed, (5) cheerful and smiling, (6) knowl- 
edge of subject, (7) firm in discipline, (8) 
reasonable in regard to homework, and 
(9) understands and likes children. 


SATISFIED TEACHERS ARE BEING 
sought by the Rural Editorial Service of the 
University of Chicago. Its director, Francis 
S. Chase, hopes that a number of rural and 
urban systems may be discovered where 
teachers generally feel that (1) their salaries 
have been fairly determined and represent a 
reasonable evaluation of their services by 
the supporting community; (2) their work is 
appreciated by the community, by their 
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pupils, and by the school administration; 
(3) their conditions of work are such as to 
permit effective instruction; and (4) they 
have opportunity for recognition and for 
leadership in their communities. Teachers 
are being asked to contribute to the search 
through their state journals of education. 
Nominations are also being sought from 
leading educators, school patrons, and the 
public generally. A comprehensive survey 
will be made of a few systems believed to be 
especially outstanding. The object is to dis- 
cover the characteristics of administration 
and public relations which produce satisfied 
and effective teachers. Mr. Chase feels that 
satisfaction is most likely to be found where 
both teachers and citizens share actively in 
the making of school policy and school 
budgets, where educational purposes are 
clearly defined and educational leadership is 
of high quality. 


HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES ARE 
going to find it very difficult to get into col- 
lege next fall, according to the results of a 
survey of forty colleges made by Benjamin 
Fine and reported recently in the New York 
Times. It will be hard for the boys but even 
worse for the girls, because the survey dis- 
closed that more women are going to college 
than ever before in our history and this at a 
time when the’colleges are all overcrowded 
and normally give preference to men. This 
situation calls for careful counseling on the 
part of high-school instructors and might 
also be used as a stimulus for improving the 
quality of student work. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, TO 
provide more efficient service on requests for 
small quantities of their publications, has 
established six area distribution centers. In 
response to requests, these centers will ship 
prepaid up to fifty copies of publications dis- 
played by a co-operating library. Requests 
for more than fifty copies should be made to 
the Division of Public Liaison, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. The ad- 
dresses of area distribution centers are as 
follows: Boston: Miss Sylvia Winslow, 


Joint Council for International Coopera- 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon Street; Chicago: 
Mrs. Quincy Wright, International Rela- 
tions Center, 84 East Randolph Street; San 
Francisco: Mr. Lloyd Luckman, Interna- 
tional Center, 68 Post Street; New York: 
Mrs. Burnett Mahon, Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, 45 East Sixty-fifth Street; New 
Orleans: Mr. Charles P. Nutter, Informa- 
tion Director, International House; Denver: 
Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, University of 
Denver, Social Science Foundation. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS: NOTES AND 
layouts for the architectural planning of the 
classroom, auditorium, library, and audio- 
visual center appear in See & Hear, the in- 
ternational journal of visual education (De- 
cember). This will be very helpful to schools 
making plans for the installation and best 
use of audio-visual equipment. Several full- 
page layouts are included in the illustra- 
tions. Anyone interested in audio-visual 
work will find this periodical useful. Ad- 
dress: Audio-visual Publications, Inc., 157 
East Erie Street, Chicago 11. $2.00 per 
school year; $3.00 with yearbook. 

A booklet which will also be helpful as a 
guide to the planning and installation of 
varied types of classroom equipment and 
central radio-sound systems is School Sound 
Systems. This presents the basic standards 
developed by the United States Office of 
Education and the Radio Manufacturers 
Joint Committee on Standards for School 
Audio Equipment. Single copies are avail- 
able without charge from the Radio Section, 
United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Audio-visual Education in City-School 
Systems, another valuable pamphlet, is is- 
sued by the National Education Associa- 
tion. The research was conducted by the 
N.E.A.’s Research Division in co-operation 
with the Division of Audio-visual Service. 
Basic facts and figures are assembled on 
what has been accomplished already in 
making audio-visual equipment available in 
city school systems, existing trends are 
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pointed out, and many suggestions are 
made on what still needs to be achieved. 
Address: 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Single copies, $0.25. 
Reductions on quantities. 


NEW FILMS: I7’S ALL YOURS, A 
motion picture originally produced by 
Pocket Books, Inc., for use with the travel- 
ing Teen Age Book Shows, is now available 
to nonprofit film centers throughout the 
country. Designed to encourage teen-age 
audiences to read and own books, it has 
proved so successful in achieving its purpose 
that at the request of many teachers and li- 
brarians, Pocket Books has arranged for 
additional prints to be made for general dis- 
tribution. Its price is its manufacturing 
cost, $23.60 prepaid. Address: Miss Martha 
Huddleston, Director of Reading Promo- 
tion, Pocket Books, Inc., 1230 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 


Of These Our People, a 16-mm. film, has 
been produced to help combat the alarming 
increase in racial and religious tension in our 
country and to promote a better under- 
standing of all minority groups. It is a mov- 
ing documentary record of the Jew in Amer- 
ica and covers the pre-Revolutionary period 
up to the home coming of a Jewish disabled 
veteran. Rental cost, $6.00 per showing. 
May be purchased. Address: Horizon Films, 
232 West Fourteenth Street, New York 11. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS: SEVERAL 
pamphlets have recently appeared which 
are relative to good teaching and student 
health. Three are “Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets”: Rheumatic Fever, Childhood’s Great- 
est Enemy; and What Do You Know about 
Blindness? both by Herbert Yahraes, and 
How Can We Teach about Sex? by Benjamin 
C. Gruenberg. Address: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, 
New York 16. Each $0.10. Two others are: 
Reading in Sight Conservation Classes, a 
manual for teachers of visually handicapped 
children, and Speech Training for Spastics. 
Address: Board of Education of the City of 


New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 
2, New York. 


THE FOLLOWING IS REPRINTED 
from Trends as ammunition for those who 
struggle in their local communities to im- 
prove the status of teachers. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE 1946 CONGRESS 
OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, WALDORF- 
ASTORIA, NEW YORK, DECEMBER 4, 5 AND 


EDUCATION 


RECOGNIZING that the effective functioning 
of the American education system has been 
greatly impaired by the economic aftermath 
of the war; 


RECOGNIZING that inequitable compensation 
which has generally prevailed for the teaching 
profession has been a major factor, among 
others, in creating a nation-wide shortage of 
competent teachers needed for the proper in- 
struction of millions of American school chil- 
dren; and 


RECOGNIZING that subversive ideologies pre- 
sent a strong challenge and that high standards 
of educational intelligence are thus necessary 
to the preservation of the traditional Ameri- 
can way of life with its freedom for the indi- 
vidual, for his enterprise in industry and for 
his opportunity to win for himself by fair 
competitive means that place for which his 
abilities qualify him, which is the basis of 
the American free private enterprise system, 


The Congress of American Industry urges 
manufacturers everywhere to examine in their re- 
spective communilies the need for improving 
teaching standards and supporting within the 
limit of community capabilities the establishment 
of compensation for the teaching profession that 
will insure the attraction of competent men and 
women to the profession. 


THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION OF 
Afghanistan has indicated keen interest in 
securing thirty-one American male teachers 
with B.A., M.A., B.S., or M.S. degrees and 
actual classroom teaching experience to 
teach the following subjects in its govern- 
ment schools: English, mathematics, physics, 


chemistry, biology, geography, and geology. 
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Under three-year contracts starting as soon 
as possible, the Afghan Ministry of Education 
is offering modest salaries and travel both 
ways. Persons interested should write to the 
Division of International Exchange of Per- 
sons, Department of State, Washington, 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL RELIGIOUS 
Book Week sponsored by the National Con- 


On Life and Literature, 


IN THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL 
crisis it often appears as if the process of 
re-evaluation had obscured completely the 
trees in the wood. Then some inspired indi- 
vidual says or writes something which en- 
ables us momentarily to catch a fresh 
glimpse of what education really means. 
That the illumination may emanate from a 
work of fiction does not invalidate it. Into 
the NCTE office there comes several times 
a year a little bulletin describing the current 
work of a Negro school which was founded 
forty years ago under a pine tree by a young 
Negro with two pupils. The school now has 
several buildings and a sizable student en- 
rolment, and the work which it has accom- 
plished in educating underprivileged rural 
Negroes in Mississippi is incalculable. 
These bulletins always catch the imagina- 
tion. Now, in the winter number of the 
Antioch Review, Ruth McCoy Harris has 
written a short story in which she has let her 
creative power project for us the way in 
which the golden light of education shone 
and beckoned from this same school to an 
orphaned Negro youngster. Entitled “Up 
the Road a Piece,”’ by its very simplicity it 
administers a good elemental whack to the 
question, “What is the purpose of educa- 
tion?”’ Answer: Life. Life for the mind and 
for the body. 


“THE INTRANSIGENCE OF EDMUND 
Wilson,” by Granville Hicks, traces the 
uncompromising intellectual growth (and 
growing pains!) of the author of the Memoirs 
of Hecate County and the present book 


ference of Christians and Jews will be ob- 
served nationally May 4-11. The Religious 
Book List, a thirty-six-page pamphlet, list- 
ing books for adults and children in four 
sections—Jewish, Protestant, Catholic, and 
“Goodwill”—will be available in April; 
single copies can be secured without cost 
by writing to the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Drama, and the Radio 


critic of the New Yorker. Hicks analyzes 
Wilson’s major critical and political essays, 
novels, and short stories which have ap- 
peared during the last twenty-five years. 
The most important and heartening result 
probably is his portrayal of the honest ef- 
fort of a man of letters to seek and find the 
truth. This also appears in the winter 
Antioch Review. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE FIRST PLAY 
ever written directly for radio presentation, 
Richard Hughes, contributes a provocative 
essay on ‘The Second Revolution: Litera- 
ture and Radio” in the winter Virginia 
Quarterly Review. Hughes does not believe 
that there is any need or any room for a 
separate radio literature. Before the inven- 
tion of the printing press all literature, prose 
as well as poetry, was written to be heard, 
not read. Public recitation took the place of 
today’s book publication. The printing press 
changed that situation, but only gradually. 
Reading aloud died hard and only about a 
generation ago. It is ironical, writes Hughes, 
that the invention of the radio came at that 
period in the history of mankind when con- 
temporary literature was least equipped to 
make use of it. Radio plays during the past 
quarter-century have passed from the stage 
of casual experiment to being rated among 
the most popular programs, but Hughes 
thinks that television will kill the purely 
listening play as talkies killed the silent 
movie. However, he believes that the effect 
of radio on literature generally will be as 
profound, if almost as slow, as the effects of 
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the printing press. There will be a second 
revolution. “Writers will come once again 
to write as much for the ear as for the eye, as 
a matter of general habit. This would cer- 
tainly be the outcome most advantageous 
to radio, since in this way all literature 
would become fit material for broadcast- 
ing.” 

SOMETHING NEW IN RADIO IS 
again being achieved by Norman Corwin, 
who last year set out around the globe to 
find out how Willkie’s concept of one world 
was faring. John Crosby reports in the Chi- 
cago Sun that he visited seventeen countries 
and interviewed hundreds of persons of high 
and low stations and many nationalities and 
that, when he returned, he brought back a 
hundred hours of recorded conversations. 
These comprise the contents of thirteen 
broadcasts now being given on Tuesdays 
over C.B.S. at 9:00 p.m. (EST). In his first 
broadcast, Corwin summarized briefly the 
result of his search: the hope for the one- 
world ideal, he found, still burned brightly in 
every land, but hope for its realization had 
dimmed. He found high hope, black despair, 
violent differences of opinion among states- 
men about the possibility for permanent 
peace, frank tolerance, and equally frank 
prejudices. On these programs, Corwin is re- 
straining his own originality and articulate- 
ness and letting the peoples of the world 
speak their own opinions for themselves. 
If you have missed the earlier broadcasts, 
the last three are still to be heard in April. 


“LITERATURE AND INTEGRATION,” 
by Myron F. Wicke, in a recent number of 
the Journal of Higher Education makes out a 
good case for the teaching of literature as 
the essential core of a liberal education both 
at college and at the secondary-school level. 
In these days of curriculum changing there 
has been much ado about the need for in- 
tegration. Wicke believes that the most ef- 
fective method of synthesis is the intelligent 
study of literature, well taught, of course, as 
something living and not a museum piece. 
Because literature reflects life, because it is 
always saying things about human beings, 


it is able to help in the process of integra- 
tion. “The literature of power can move us 
as it instructs us, and it instructs us more 
vigorously because it first moves us. Thus 
the power for integration which literature 
offers the teacher is fortified by the nature 
of literature itself to impregnate the mind 
with ideas through the emotions.” Good 
ammunition for the English teacher who 
may find his time allotment threatened. 


THE PARTISAN REVIEW HAS 
lately been publishing translations of dis- 
tinguished essays from other languages. 
Some originally appeared long ago; others 
are contemporary. The February issue con- 
tains Heinrich von Kleist’s “Essay on the 
Puppet Theatre,” which was published 
about 1811 and which is generally consid- 
ered by German critics and historians to be 
one of the finest in their language. “Flaubert 
as Novelist,” by Charles Baudelaire, first 
published in Paris shortly after Madame 
Bovary was cleared of charges of immorality 
by a French law court, is in the December 
issue. The most immediately arresting, how- 
ever, is “Cholm: Heaps of Skulls,” by Paul 
Herzog, who served in the German army 
from 1941 to April, 1945, when he was cap- 
tured by the French. Originally appearing in 
Die Wandlung, it is one of the few docu- 
ments available in this country which ex- 
press the thinking of a common citizen of 
Germany today. How far it is representative 
is a question, but, like Thomas Mann, Her- 
zog calls all Germans to self-examination, 
for ‘‘a nation does not renew itself by a false 
feeling of solidarity, but only through a 
humanist and Christian consciousness of 
duty.”’ Thus, he says, “if a German should 
be called on to bear witness [concerning the 
war crimes] he will not be befouling his nest 
but cleansing it.”” Herzog himself bears wit- 
ness to German guilt in hisdescription of what 
he saw at the terrible concentration camp at 
Cholm. The winter of 1941-42, he says, 
brought the death of the Fatherland. “‘The 
Fatherland lies in the slime and mud of the 
prisoner’s camp at Cholm, as many have 
witnessed.” He concludes: “It is the 
people alone who can restore the life of 
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our nation—they alone, if their hearts 
are cleansed of evil, their conscience 
chastened and purified.” And they can be 
cleansed and chastened, he thinks, only if 
they “turn away with loathing from all 
those who do not see the creature of God in 
man. Without God or morality mankind 
cannot live. Cholm showed us that. The 
time for grasping at nebulous things is past; 
clear and open laws are needed that pro- 
vide a sure foundation for man’s treatment 
of man. The ten commandments of Mount 
Sinai are today as real as they were ten 
thousand years ago. No law is violated with 
impunity, and no law was created simply 
through the arbitrary will of the lawgiver. 
These laws are the outcome of mankind’s 
long experience and its incessant effort to 
curb the evil in its nature. We too must cope 
with this evil. We must first learn the laws 
aright before we practice them.” 


“THE REEDUCATION OF THE GER-- 


man People,” by Helen C. White, in the 
winter issue of the Journal of the American 
Association of University Women might well 
be read in conjunction both with Herzog’s 
article. Miss White was a member of the 
United States Education Commission to 
Germany. Her article is by far the most per- 
ceptive we have seen on the subject. It is a 
sensitive and experienced teacher’s report 
on the facts and on the needs. But perhaps 
her most important point is this—that the 
development of a genuinely democratic sys- 
tem of education is a matter of more than 
organization. “It is also a matter of aim and 
method and spirit.” Hence it becomes ob- 
vious that the German people are not going 
to be helped to this by Americans or British 
or French or Russians, vitiated by the 
existentialist philosophy of nihilism. For 
democracy, as Miss White says, “‘is not a 
system which buds from despair or flour- 
ishes on misery.” 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY AN- 
nounce the first award of their new Faculty 
Book Fellowship to Leo Gurko, a professor 
in the English department in Hunter Col- 
lege, for a manuscript entitled The Angry 


Decade, tentatively planned for publication 
next fall. The Dodd, Mead Faculty Book 
Fellowship of $2,000 is to be awarded each 
year in the field of nonfiction to a member of 
the faculty of an American university or 
college for a book of high professional qual- 
ity and wide general appeal. 

A new Faculty Book Fellowship will be 
selected on the basis of projects submitted 
to Dodd, Mead and Company before Octo- 
ber 1, 1947. 


NEW PERIODICALS: THE HUMANI- 
ties Review. Monthly. Address: 4701 Broad- 


way, San Antonio 2, Texas. $3.50 a year. Its — 


editors’ objectives are ‘“‘to provide a com- 
mon ground for all who may be interested 
in saving and strengthening the Humani- 
ties, and to emphasize the worth and dignity 
of the dualistic nature of man in opposition 
to a mechanistic, pseudo-scientific out- 
look.”’ Publishes original contributions and 
reprints of important articles in the fields of 
religion, philosophy, language and litera- 
ture, history, music, and art. First number, 
January, 1947. 

The Pacific Spectator. Quarterly. Ad- 
dress: Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University, California. $3.50 a year. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Pacific 
Coast Committee for the Humanities, a 
group appointed by the American Council 
of Learned Societies to advance the work of 
the humanities in the Far West by encour- 
aging scholarship and research and by fos- 
tering interest and activity in literature and 
the fine arts. Among its sponsors are twenty 
West Coast colleges and universities. First 
number, winter, 1947. Contains inter alia 
several essays of particular interest to the 
English teacher: “The Sick American 
Novel,” by Sophus Keith Winther; “The 
Time of William Saroyan’s Life,” by Fred- 
eric I. Carpenter; “Shaw: Ironist or Para- 
doctor,”’ by Alan Reynolds Thompson; and 
“The Breakdown of Intellectual Communi- 
cation,” by Louis B. Wright, this last a cry 
to search our souls against pedantry and do 
our best “to write for the understanding of 
all who might need our scholarship, our 
poetry, and our criticism.” 
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Books 
Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Dulcimer Street. By NoRMAN Co ttns. Duell Sloan. 
Pp. 637. $3.00. 


Scene: 1o Dulcimer Street, South London, a 
house converted into apartments. Time: 1938-41. 
Characters: a retired clerk, wife, and daughter—nice 
people; Percy Boon, a bad ’un, and Percy’s nice 
mother; Connie, who has known happier days—now 
a cloakroom attendant and pretty sly; Mrs. Vizzard, 
landlady, very respectable; Mr. Squales, a new- 
comer, a spiritualist; Mr. Puddy, another has-been 
but honest. We see them as individuals and as good 
neighbors. They get about. The book is long, but it 
is worth it. 


The Tower of Babel. By Ex1as CANETTI. Translated 
from the German by C. V. Wepcwoop. Knopf. 
Pp. 427. $3.50. 


The life of Peter Kien, sinologist, is narrated in 
three sections: (1) “A Head without a World,” in 
which Kien lives in his library ignorant of the life 
outside its walls; (2) “Headless World,” in which 
Kien is routed out of his library but is unable to ad- 
just himself to life; and (3) “The World in the 
Head,” in which a great psychiatrist tries to save 
Kien but actually does him harm. Kien possessed 
knowledge and ideas which he could not use. Critics 
suggest a psychological parallelism with our present 
world. A parable, long and gruesome. 


Tempestuous Petticoat: The Story of an Invincible Ed- 
wardian. By CLARE LeicHTon. Rinehart. Pp. 
272. $3.50. 


Clare Leighton is best known as a foremost wood 
engraver. An Englishwoman, she has for some time 
time been in America. She writes of her mother, an 
impractical, romantic, fascinating creature. A “Life 
with Mother,” and very clever. 


The Walls of Jericho. By Paut I. WELLMAN. Lippin- 
cott. Pp. 423. $3.00. 


The author of Jubal Troop and The Bowl of Brass 
has again written of an early Kansas town. Here 
came Tucker Wedge to become owner and editor of 
the only newspaper, and Dave Constable, a young 
lawyer with a vision of a better world. A true friend- 
ship developed between the two; then both married! 
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Here are political chicanery, an ambitious woman, 
idealism, and romance. Good. 


Dunkerley’s. By Howarp Sprinc. Harper. Pp. 246. 
$2.50. 


By the author of My Son, My Son and Hard 
Facts. Sir Daniel Dunkerley (of Hard Facts), a print- 
er, gave the people “what they want” and became 
lord of the British press. This is the story of Alec 
Dillworth, the “brains” of his empire; of Herba 
Lewisohn, a contributor; and of his family and other 
people in his orbit. 


Jeremy Bell. By CLype Brion Davis. Rinehart. Pp. 

313. $2.75. 

By the author of The Anointed and The Great 
American Novel. With the reluctant consent of their 
families two youths left the small Illinois town where 
they were born and set out to see the world. Chicago 
of fifty years ago was their destination. An employ- 
ment agency persuaded them to go toa lumber camp 
in the deep South. And there adventures really be- 
gan. Tough, humorous, and exciting. 


Trish Gold. By Pameta Hryxson. Knopf. Pp. 326. 
$3.50. 


The daughter of an Irish poet writes of the beauty 
of the Irish countryside and of the loyalty and un- 
derstanding of the people. 


Web of Lucifer: A Novel of the Borgia Fury. By Mav- 
RICE SAMUEL. Knopf. Pp. 487. $3.00. 


A psychological novel with many characters. The 
turbulent story opens with a tale of a youth, Gia- 
como Orso, pupil of a good priest, who, maddened 
by the savage, useless murder of his father, seeks 
revenge, and falls into the clutches of Cesare Borgia 
and Machiavelli. In the end the youth’s early ideal- 
ism is restored through love. Effective as a historical 
novel. 


Mountain Time. By BERNARD De Voro. Little 
Brown. Pp. 357. $2.75. 


Cy Kinsman, gifted and honorable surgeon, as- 
sistant to the head of Mercy Hospital, questioned 
the ethics and ability of his superior. The first half 
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of the story is very interesting—if you are not antici- 
pating an operation. Resentfully Dr. Kinsman left 
the hospital, returned to his native western town. 
His friend Josephine, whose husband was a callow 
member of a pseudo-literary set, also returned to her 
home town—the same town! Theme: neuroticism. 
Uneven. 


Mr. Whittle and the Morning Star. By RoBert Na- 
THAN. Knopf. Pp. 175. $2.00. 


“But that which ye have already, hold fast till I 
come .... And I will give him the morning star” 
(Rev. 2:25-28). 

Mr. Whittle, professor of history, decided that the 
world was coming to an end. What to do about it? 
The author of One More Spring writes with whimsy 
and charm about what Mr. Whittle did. 


Some Observations on the Art of Narrative. By PHYLLIS 
BENTLEY. Macmillan. Pp. 50. $1.50. 


Contents: “Introduction,” “Types of Narra- 
tive,” “Use of Summary, Use of Scene,” “Art of 
Narrative, Its Limitations, Its Powers,” ‘““(Contem- 
porary Trends,”’ “Conclusion.” 


Cross Section 1947: A New Collection of American 
Writing. Edited, with a Foreword, by Epwin 
SEAVER. Simon. Pp. 516. $3.50. ; 


Some of the fifty-two authors are well known, but 
many are new. There are a few poems. The author 
found the general level of the huge number of manu- 
scripts submitted to be definitely higher than in 
previous years; to “have an over-all impression of 
heightened seriousness and greater maturity, of fresh 
vitality and a firmer grasp of aesthetic means. One 
sensed that our younger writers were freeing them- 
selves from the literary influences of the recent past, 
were reaching out toward new orientations.” If this 
is so, it augurs well for the books of tomorrow. 


A Pepper Pod. By SHOSON KENNETH YASUDA. Fore- 
word by Goutp FLEtcHER. Knopf. $2.75. 


Translations of classic and modern Japanese 
poems in haiku form, together with original haiku by 
Shdson. In his Foreword the translator says that a 
poem in whatever language it is written is a pattern 
of words designed to suggest something to the mind 
of a reader, “The Japanese [poet] is content to sug- 
gest an object, leaving the reader to complete in his 
own mind the resulting emotion.” 


“A falling flower, thought I 


Flew back to the branch, but Oh, 
’Twas a butterfly.” 


Through Russia’s Back Door. By RicHarp E. Lav- 
TERBACH. Harper. Pp. 239. $2.75. 


By the author of These Are the Russians. End 
maps and illustrations. The correspondent for Life 
started at Vladivostok and traveled across the en- 
tire length of the Soviet Union, stopping at small 


stations and viewing modern industrial centers, see- 
ing people of all levels. His evaluations are provoca- 
tive and entertaining. 


Why We Act as We Do. By Puttip EISENBERG. 
Knopf. Pp. 261. $3.00. 


“.. .. For those who would like to live happier, 
healthier, better adjusted lives..... ” Chapter 
headings: “What You Don’t Know Hurts You,” 
“Private Worlds Are Public,” “Life Begins in the 
Family,” “Reaching for the Moon,” “You Can Fool 
Some of the People,” “Everyone Has Personality,” 
“Seeing Yourself as You Are.” Readable and help- 
ful, this book avoids specialization. ; 


Modern Woman: The Lost Sex, By FERDINAND 
LUNDBERG and MaryniA F. FAaRNHAM, M.D. 
Harper. Pp. 497. $3.50. 

What, the authors ask, has made great numbers 
of modern women dissatisfied, unhappy, restless to 
the point of neuroticism? A very specialized study 
based largely upon sex. 


Action for Unity. By GoopwIn Watson. Harper. Pp. 
165. $2.00. 


In the Foreword, C. E. Hendry, professor of so- 
cial work, University of Toronto, says: “This book 
surveys the strength of the forces of hate and takes 
the measure of the forces now pitted against them.” 
Sponsored by the Commission on Community Inter- 
relations of the American Jewish Congress. 


Reflections in a Mirror. By CHARLES MorRGAN. Mac- 
millan. Pp. 228. $2.50. 


Author of The Fountain. This second series of es- 
says is largely taken from Morgan’s weekly contri- 
butions to the Times literary supplement. The au- 
thor speaks of the question implied in all these es- 
says as not only “What is worth dying for?”’ but, 
more important, “What is worth living for—and in 
what order?” 


Complacent Dictator. By. THE Rt. Hon. Str SAMUEL 
Hoare (ViscouNT TEMPLEWOOD). Knopf. Pp. 
319. $3.50. 

In 1940, Sir Samuel Hoare became English am- 
bassador to Spain. His immediate task was to keep 
Spain neutral. This is the story of his mission—a 
distressing portrait of the Spanish leaders and a con- 
vincing condemnation of a totalitarian regime. 


The Portable James Joyce. Introduction and Notes 
by Harry Levin. Viking. Pp. 780. $2.00. 
Included are four complete books. 

The Portable Maupassant. Edited, with Introduction, 
by Lewis GALANTIERE. Viking. Pp. 756. $2.00. 


Twenty novelettes and stories; one complete 
novel, A Woman’s Life, essays, and letters. 
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The Portable D. H. Lawrence. Edited by D1ana 
TRILLING. Viking. Pp. 692. $2.00. 


Eight novelettes and stories, complete episodes 
from two novels, poems, travel, letters, essays, and 
critical writing. 

The Showman of Vanity Fair. By Lionet STEVEN- 
son. Scribner. $5.00. 


A full-length pen portrait of Thackeray; numer- 
ous letters. His literary friends—among them C. 
Bronté, Fitzgerald, Carlyle, Longfellow, Prescott, 
and Holmes—appear. 


But Look, the Morn. By MACKInLAy Kantor. Mc- 

Cann. $3.50. 

The very genuine story of a boy’s youth, of a 
small town, and of a generation. Mr. Kantor’s Glory 
for Me is now in the movies as “The Best Years of 
Our Lives.” His new novel will also appear as a mo- 
tion picture. 


The Third Way. By Stuart CLoETE. Houghton. Pp. 

436. $3.00. 

The writer, a veteran of World War I, has studied 
world affairs as a traveler in Europe and Africa, is a 
student of psychology and eugenics now living in the 
United States. His point is that the United States 
must use initiative in creating a third way between 
communism and fascism. 


The Technique of the Novel: A Handbook. By Tuomas 
E. Uzze Lippincott. Pp. 300. 


Introduction: “The Meaning of Fictional Tech- 
nique.” Some chapters are: “The Good Subject,” 
“The Principles of Unity,” “The Problem of 
Length,” “Character Portrayals,” “The Principles 
of Drama,” “Hero and Villain Stories,”’ “The Novel 
of Significance.” Appendix: “Novels for Study”’ and 
“The Theories of James, Wharton, and Glasgow.” 


French Personalities and Problems. By D. W. Bro- 
GAN. Knopf. Pp. 240. $3.00. 


Dr. Brogan is professor of political science at 
Cambridge University and author of The English 
People and The American Character. Here are 
twenty-seven thought-provoking essays on French 
politics and French culture previously printed in 
various periodicals. Many aspects of French litera- 
ture, old traditions, and men of importance are dis- 
cussed. 


The British People: 1746-1946. By G. D. H. Core 
and RAYMOND PostGATE. 2d ed. Knopf. Pp. 600. 
$5.00. 

A chapter which covers World War IT has been 
added to the original edition of 1938. Emphasis is 
upon the progress of the common people and their 
manner of living—economic, political, and social 
changes. Complete and well organized. Maps and 
charts. Fifty-one chapters. Recommended books. 
List of important dates. Index. 


Nearby. By Evizaseta Yates. McCann. Pp. 276. 
$2.75. 


To a typical country school in a New England 
village came Mary Rowen, a young teacher from 
city schools. How she used her ideals, her belief in 
living democracy in her work with the children and 
their parents, make a comforting story, even if un- 
real at times. 


The Hands of Veronica. By FANNie Hurst. Harper. 
Pp. 278. $2.75. 


Veronica had long realized that by massage she 
could ease pain. This power was “in her family.” 
She massaged the legs of a crippled child, and the 
child walked. Publicity was thrust upon her. The 
power of healing by touch has always held a certain 
fascination for many people. 


The Butterfly. By James M. Carn. Knopf. Pp. 165. 
$2.00. 


The jacket blurb says more than a million and a 
half persons have bought Mr. Cain’s novels. The 
Preface, in which Mr. Cain explains, among other 
observations, “‘such resemblances between Mr. Hem- 
ingway and myself,” is interesting. An ugly story. 
Best seller? 


How It Happens: Talk about the German People, 
1914-1933. By Peart S. Buck with ERNA VON 
Pustav. John Day. $3.00. 


In long, quiet talks with a friendly, highly educat- 
ed German woman now in America, Pearl Buck saw 
a picture slowly develop of what had happened in 
Germany—to the German people, brought about by 
the German people. Miss Buck fears for America. 


Palladian. By Taytor. Knopf. Pp. 240. 
$2.50. 


When her bookish father died, motherless Cas- 
sandra went to a ruined old country house to be 
governess to a little girl. Innocent, shy, and very 
young, Cassandra was quite ready for romance. Miss 
Taylor departs from the usual in plot and atmos- 
phere. 


Information Please Almanac, 1947. Edited by Joun 
KreRaN. Pp. 1,014. $2.00. 


End maps. A comprehensive reference book of 
world facts and a record and review of the year. 
Planned by Dan Golenpaul Associates. 


The Metropolitan Life: A Study in Business Growth. 
By Marquts James. Viking. Pp. 450. $5.00. 


The only corporations larger than Metropolitan, 
says the author, are the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Federal] Reserve Bank of New 
York. The Metropolitan is owned by one-fifth of the 
United States and Canada, owned by its policyhold- 
ers—there are no stockholders. Chapter i is “The 
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Rise of a Social Force,” with emphasis upon its ad- 
vantage to “little people.” Other chapters tell of 
hard times, of change, of new horizons, of homes for 
wage-earners, of the booming twenties, and of the 
panic and the depression—a comprehensive history 
of the growth of a great corporation. 


Gargantua’s Mouth. By Murvocu. Fine Edi- 
tions Press. Pp. 108. $3.00. 


The author says of his poetry: “My early idea 
was visual imagery caught in a net of music; latterly 
my interest has centered on what the unconscious 
had to say, since, to my mind, it speaks more honest- 
ly and revealingly than the conscious.” 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Signs, Language and Behavior. By CHARLES NorRIs. 
Prentice-Hall. Pp. 365. $5.00. 


An ambitious work designed “to lay the foun- 
dation for a comprehensive and fruitful science 
of signs.” This science the author christens 
“semiotic” and proceeds to create an elaborate ter- 
minology. For specialists in the field, though at- 
tempting to broaden their field. 


The Idiom of Poetry. By FREDERICK A. POTTLE. Rev. 
ed. Cornell University Press. Pp. 234. $2.50. 


The six Messenger Lectures for 1941 on the gen- 
eral topic, Evolution of Civilization,” with re- 
visions and added essays. The central doctrine of 
the book is that the criteria of literary criticism are 
relative—neither fixed nor progressive. “Sensibility” 
changes from period to period. For example, the 
eighteenth century responded emotionally to gen- 
eral ideas rather than to specific images as the Ro- 
mantic period did. The poets of each period write in 
a manner to appeal to the sensibility of that period, 
and each is right; there can be no absolute or perma- 
nent standards of taste which are applicable to 
Donne, Dryden, Shelley, Tennyson, and T. S. 
Eliot. 


Representative English Novelists: Defoe to Conrad. 
By Bruce McCuttoucn. Harper. Pp. 350. 
$2.75. 

Not a general survey book but a detailed critical 
scrutiny of twenty representative English novelists, 
scrutiny for the purpose of helping the reader under- 
stand the craft of the novelist. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. By Joun S. Drekuorr. 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 161. $2.00. 


A’ comment, both scholarly and sympathetic, on 
the argument of Milton’s poem. Dr. Diekhoff is 
concerned primarily with its religious ideas, which 
he finds consistent and sound. His style is vivid and 
clear. 
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Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage. By CHARLES C. Fries. University of 
Michigan Press. Pp. 152. 

An attempt to set up general principles of teach- 
ing an adult any language except his native tongue, 
but with applications confined to teaching English 
to speakers of other tongues, especially the Romance 
languages and Chinese. It proceeds from a scientific 
analysis of English, including its intonation, to a 
comparison of its formal characteristics with those 
of the language to be learned. The author’s article 
published in March College English indicates the 
general approach. 


Schools for a New World: Twenty-fifth Yearbook. 
By the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATORS. Pp. 448. $2.50. 

This volume is focused to the premise that the 
schools in all types of communities—rural, town, 
and large city—must address themselves to the task 
of improving the level of community life in the areas 
which they serve. It indicates the potentiality of 
public education in helping to solve the problems 
and issues of today, gives direction to curriculum- 
makers, gives illustrations of public education in 
action in desirable ways, and suggests criteria for 
the evaluation of the program of education in any 
community. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Gateways to Correct Spelling. By Frep C. AYER. 

Steck. Pp. 164. $1.25. 

The author first selects and organizes a set of 
words which he thinks students really need to study 
and use and then makes use of the (presumably) 
best methods by which they can be mastered and 
retained. Part I provides numerous aids and short 
cuts to basic spelling for poor and average spellers. 
Part ‘II develops practical spelling and dictionary 
habits and includes six hundred and fifty words re- 
quired in literary and business writing. Part IIT is 
arranged for growth in essential vocabulary in the 
chief work, play, study, and social fields of modern 
life. 


Individual English. By HELEN I. Stapp and Dr. 
Harry A. GREENE. Row, Peterson. Pp. 224. 
$1.28. 

Planned to help the individual student to dis- 
cover and to meet his own special difficulties in 
English. Materials provided include a carefully 
graduated program, a handbook of principles, work 
sheets, mastery tests, and progress charts. Part I 
deals with capitalization and punctuation; Part II, 
with the usage of parts of speech and with effective 
sentences. 


Personality Programs. By PEGGY Lonpon. French. 
Pp. 103. $1.25. 
A collection of original monologues, one-act 
plays, and radio programs for amateurs. Monologues 
are for women. 


Announcing the Revised Editiou of 


MANUAL FOR 
COLLEGE ENGLISH 


Rk. 

a By GEORGE SUMMEY, JR., and JOHN PAUL ABBOTT 

he both of The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 

n, 

sk 

as HIS book is an extensive revision and enlargement of Professor Sum- 
= mey’s earlier “A Manual for Freshman English.”” Much new material 


has been added. The controlling purpose, however, remain: the same— 
for to give students a working body of information about correct English and 


ny about intelligent methods of finding material, selecting, planning, writing 
and revising. 
ER. This text is so arranged that the order of assignments may be adapted to 
of the needs of individual classes. Extensive exercises at the ends of the chap- 
“vA ters have a double purpose—to direct the student in applying the informa- 
a tion given in the text and also to make him a competent observer of ac- 
coy ceptable and skillful ways of communicating what he has to say. Collectively, 
ary these exercises form a comprehensive program of self-development in the 
is use of language. 
= CONTENTS: Part I. Practice: Effective Practice; Four Good Practices; 
First Steps in Writing; First Steps in Reading. Part II. Knowledge of 
a What Good English Is: The English Language; Usage—How Differences 
Arise; Levels and Varieties; Standards of Evaluation. Part III. Good Ma- 
_ terial and Its Communication; Getting Something to Say; Description 
ully and Narration; Exposition; Written Argument; Letter Writing; The Long 
“i Paper. Part IV. Care in Matters of Structure and Detail: Mechanics— 
t II, Spelling; Punctuation; Wording; Sentence Structure; Paragraphs and 
= Paragraphing. Reference Glossary. Appendix: Mechanics and Styles. 
ec 475 pages Price $2-50 
a-act 
a THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY. 15 East 26th Street. NY 10 
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New BOoKS FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


A new speller... 
KNOW YOUR WORDS 


BARKER 


Based on the Rinsland Word-Frequency Study: features 
highly individualized instruction through (1) five-step study 
and test organization; (2) concentration upon vocabulary 
from pupil’s subject-matter courses; and (3) review of 
pupil’s own misspelled words. 30 lessons, with 8 periodic 
test-reviews. Workbook format. Paper. 


A new workbook... 


SUMMARY OF 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


Carr, aud LEDBETTER— 


Intended as a quick, general, intensive review for stu- 
dents who are approaching the close of their high-school 
course. Drill, restricted to purely practical application of 
principles, covers diction, grammar, sentence and para- 
graph structure, punctuation, mechanics, business and 
social letters, reports. 


For further information please write 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York + Boston ATLANTA CuHIcAGo SAN FRANCISCO 


Bosto 
Chica 


GINN 
BOOKS 


Collette-Cross-Stauffer 
Within the Americas Beyond the Seas 


Two unique and challenging anthologies for the early high-school years. They intro- 
duce into the literature course a wealth of new material to help boys and girls better 
to understand other peoples and ourselves. A judicious amount of the classics keeps 
their content well balanced. Within the Americas includes an entire unit on our 
Northern Neighbors and an entire unit as well as other selections on the Americas 
to the South of us. Beyond the Seas includes vivid glimpses of life in other lands; 
outstanding stories from many lands; statements by distinguished world states- 
men; and other important and interesting reading. 


Broening-McGregor-Koos-Kefauver 
Best-liked Literature, Book Three 


A book of readings particularly selected for their appeal to the young teen ager. It 
includes realistic and imaginative selections; new material and the classics. Mys- 
tery, careers in aviation, life in the Middle Ages, humor, sports, science. 


Burnett-Slatkin 
American Authors Today 


Representative works of outstanding authors of today, some with the authors’ 
own comments. Units are: America; The People, Yes; Standard of Living; The 
Lyric Mood; The Native Muse; Horizons. 


Write for full information to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 16 =Atlanta 3 Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco5 Toronto5 


A WINNING READING- 
LITERATURE SERIES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By George W. Norvell, New York State Supervisor of English, and 
Carol Hovious, author of Flying the Printways, Following Printed Trasls 
and Wings for Reading (Hovious and Shearer). 


Conquest is the students’ own series. It wins their interest because it contains selections 
they enjoy—selections they helped to choose. 


During a period of over ten years, in a unique survey, one hundred thousand students 
indicated the selections of literary merit they most enjoyed. These are the selections in 
Conquest. (Only one selection in twelve passed the dual test of student approval and 
teacher approval.) 


Each book in the Conquest’ series is divided into two sections. Part I is the anthology 
proper, composed of stories, poems, essays, and plays organized around reading cen- 
ters. Part II, the last quarter of each book, is devoted to six special units treated cumu- 
latively throughout the series. These units cover motion pictures, the radio, library 
skills, reading skills, choral reading, and opp or magazine reading. 


Challenging introductions, colorful notes on suthors, effective study aids, and strik- 
ing illustrations are included. 


Boox Ong for Grade 7—Illustrated by Kurt Wisg 

Boox Two for Grade 8—Illustrated by Ursuta Kozrino 

Boox Tureze for Grade 9—Illustrated by Harve Stein 
and P. B. Parsons 


Three Books for Grades 9-12 in preparation 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston - New York - Chicago - Atlanta 
San Francisco + Dallas - London 


Conquest 
| 
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